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AN ANTIDOTE TO CARE, 


TuHINK that the grass upon thy grave is 
green ; 

Think that thou seest thine own empty 
chair ; 

The empty garments thou wast wont to 
wear ; 

The empty room where long thy haunt 
hath been, 

Think that the lane, the meadow, and the 
wood, 

Aud mountain summit feel thy feet no 
more, 

Nor the loud thoroughfare, nor sounding 
shore ; 

All mere blank space where thou thyself 
hath stood. 


Amid this thought-created silence say 

To thy stripped soul, what am I now and 
where ? 

Then turn and face the petty narrowing 
care 

Which has been gnawing thee for many a 
day, 

And it will die as dies a wailing breeze 

Lost in the solemn roar of bounding seas. 

JAMES SMETHAM. 


SONNET: A PEARL, 


(‘I am inclined to believe that... fiction is a 
beautiful disease of the brain. Something, an 
incident or an experience, or a reflection, gets 
imbedded, incrusted, in the properly constituted 
mind, and becomes the nucleus of a pearl of 
romance,” — See “ Stories and Story-Telling,”* by 
Andrew Lang, in the Jdler for August.] 


A LITTLE grain of sand, —a common grain 

That swelled th’ uncounted millions of the 
shore, 

Drifted upon an oyster’s marble floor, 

And there for years did secretly remain ; 

Until (oh ! fair reward of toil and pain !) 

Men saw a radiance through the open 
door, — 

When it abandoned shelter, prized before, 

And, as a beauteous pearl, came forth 
again. 

So, in the mind creative lies a thought, — 

A common incident of every day, — 

Till it becomes a pearl of fiction rare, 

With subtle iridescent beauty fraught, — 

Which, raised from depths of silence where 
it lay, 

Sets all the little gaping world a-stare. 

Spectator, ALICE F, BARRY. 





SONNET. 


THE drops of water which have turned the 
wheel 
Will ne’er come back to turn the wheel 
again ; 
The blossoms which have shed their rosy 
rain 

Will never more the Spring’s sweet prom- 

ise seal. 

Yet still the miller slowly grinds to meal 
His goodly stores of golden-tinted grain ; 
And still the Spring returns to hill and 

plain, 

And treads the dust to flowers beneath her 

heel. 

Fear ye not, therefore, lest the cause ye 

love 
Should languish when your tender, toil- 
worn hands 
Are crossed in peace beneath the 
daisied sod ! 

The Means wax old, and perishable prove — 

The End endures eternally, and stands 
Above the ages, face to face with God. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Leisure Hour, 


PETRARCH TO DEATH (AFTER SONNET 
CCLXXXII.). 


It lies with Death to take the beauty of 
Laura, but not her gracious memory. 


Now hast thou touch’d thy stretch of 
power, O Death ; 

Thy brigandage hath beggar’d Love’s 

demesne 

And quench’d the lamp that lit it, and 

the queen 

Of all the flowers snapp’d with thy ragged 
teeth. 

Hollow and meagre stares our life beneath 

The querulous moon, robbed of its sov- 

ereign : 

Yet the report of her, her deathless 

mien — 
Not thine, O Churl! 
greedy Death ! 
They are with her in Heaven, the which 
her grace, 
Like some brave light, gladdens exceed- 
ingly 
And shoots chance beams to this our 
dwelling-place : 

So art thou swallowed in her victory. 
And me her beauty whelmed in very sooth, 
On me that last-born angel shall have ruth. 

Academy, MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Not thine, thou 
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The City 
From The London Quarterly Review. 
THE CITY OF YORK.! 

No city holds higher rank among the 
historic towns of England than York. 
For six or seven hundred years — right 
through the Roman, British, and early 
Anglian times —it was really the cap- 
ital of England. But petty feuds and 
tribal jealousies combined with the 
growing power of London to rob York 
of its earlier glory. It still held un- 
disputed rank for many centuries after 
the Norman Conquest as the capital of 
the North, but even that distinction 
has now passed to the great commercial 
centres in Lancashire and the West 
Riding. York, thus twice discrowned, 
still keeps its place as ecclesiastical 
head of the northern province, witha 
record for educational and missionary 
work which forms one of the brightest 
pages in the history of English Chris- 
tianity, and a stately minster which has 
never failed to hold fast the admiration 
and affection not only of Yorkshire 
but also of all the north of England. 
Emperors and princes have long for- 
saken the city, but the minster, with 
“its dignity and massive grandeur,’’ 
has perhaps a more widely extended 
reputation than any other English 
cathedral. 

Mr. Raine has long been known as 
one of the chief authorities on the 
ecclesiastical history of York, and his 
little volume is a workmanlike epitome 
of all that is best worth knowing about 
the city. He says it ‘‘ stands near the 
head of a vale renowned for fertility 
and beauty. The site was in far-dis- 
tant days a heath-covered moor, inter- 
laced with strips of pasture land, and 
on the banks of a tidal river. Large 
woods, of which the Forest of Galtres 
was a remnant, were in close prox- 
imity, with patches of grass and tillage 


11, Historic Towns: York. By James Raine, 
M.A., D.C.L., Chancellor and Canon Residentiary 
of York, and Secretary of the Surtees Society. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 3s. 6d, 

2. Diocesan Histories : York. By George Ornsby, 
M.A., F.S.A., Canon of York and Vicar of Fish- 
lake. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 3s. 6d. | 

3. Handbook to the Cathedrals of England: 
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dying away into moors and marshes, 
the home of the beaver and wild fowl.” 
Bunsen said that the Vale of York was 
the most beautiful and romantic in the 
world, save only that of Normandy. 
Little is known of the old Celts who 
dwelt here, but relics of the stone, 
bronze, and iron ages have been found 
which carry us back to days when a 
number of small tribes roamed over 
the eastern wolds, protected against 
attack from their neighbors by rude 
entrenchments. The tribesmen dwelt 
in huts or in prahs, like the Maories of 
New Zealand, and hunted on the vast 
plains or in the adjoining woods. It 
seems probable that York was the cap- 
ital of Cartismandua, the Brigantian 
queen. It was about 70 A.D. that the 
Romans, who had established a footing 
in the south of Britain, marched against 
the Brigantes. They knew well what 
advantage they would reap by making 
themselves masters of the tribal city, 
with its market and its established 
fame. After a fierce struggle, Petilius 
Cerealis subdued the country, so that 
when Agricola came as legate, seven 
years later, he merely had to consol- 
idate the work of his predecessor and 
push his outposts farther north. A 
monument to a standard-bearer of the 
ninth legion, which is preserved in the 
York Museum, carries us back to these 
days when Eburacum was emerging 
from prehistoric obscurity under its 
Roman masters. The name is some- 
times linked with Ure or Eure, a trib- 
utary of the Ouse, but this is a very 
doubtful derivation. The Danes cor- 
rupted Eoferwic, as the Angles called 
it, into Jorvik, whence comes our York. 

The Roman camp of Eburacum occu- 
pied sixty-five or seventy acres on the 
left bank of the Ouse. As the impor- 
tance of the station became more man- 
ifest, fifteen to twenty acres were 
added. Considerable remains of the 
lofty wall by which this camp was 
fortified still remain. ‘ Itis built upon 
piles, without ditches, and must have 
been at least twenty feet in height, 
with two bands of brickwork —a pleas- 
ant contrast to the cream-colored lime- 
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stone of which it is constructed.” A 
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large tower of many angles stood at 
each corner of the fortification. One 
of these multangular towers is still pre- 
served (Bygone Yorkshire, p. 98). It 
has nine faces, and its walls are five 
feet thick. Later builders have added 
to its height, but the Roman work is 
clearly traceable fifteen feet from the 
base. This is of rubble, faced with 
ashlar blocks of stone four or five 
inches cube. There is also a band of 
Roman brickwork laid in five courses. 
Each brick is seventeen inches long, 
eleven wide, two and a half thick. 
There were at least two guard-cham- 
bers in the tower, and on the walls the 
scribblings of the Roman soldiers may 
still be traced. Two chief roads, fairly 
represented by the present Petergate 
and Stonegate, ran through the camp. 
The old Roman highway, paved and 
concreted, has been discovered six feet 
below Stonegate. Stations were estab- 
lished in the surrounding district. Rich 
pavements, which have been uncovered 
at Isurium, or Aldborough, seem to 
show that this Brigantian town became 
the occasional residence of officers and 
wealthy men who wished to escape for 
a little while from the bustle of the 
capital. 

Eburacum, as the arsenal for the 
north, was strongly fortified. To the 
west was a tidal river with an embank- 
ment ; tothe east the natural drain was 
deepened at special points. On the 
south lay the docks, fortified on their 
outward edge ; and on the north a moat 
or trench might have been easily drawn 
from the Ouse. It is probable that 
these fortifications were erected by the 
ninth, or Spanish, legion in A.D. 108-9, 
twelve years before Hadrian built his 
wall between the Solway and the North 
Sea. Remains of large buildings, many 
tesselated pavements, and an extensive 
series of public baths, uncovered in 
1841, show how important a centre 
Eburacum was in Roman times. This 
testimony is confirmed by the extensive 
cemeteries around the city. The tombs 


can still be traced for a mile from 
Micklegate Bar towards Tadcaster, 


whilst, in carrying out some railway 
works, several thousand Roman graves 
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were found. Some of the bodies had 
been buried in urns, others in coffins 
of wood, brick, stone, tiles, or lead. 
The Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
which has done so much to search out 
and preserve the antiquities of York, 
has seven hundred funeral urns in its 
museum, and more than thirty large 
stone cists in its grounds. The auburn 
hair of a young Roman lady was taken 
out of her coffin with the pins of jet 
which she wore in her lifetime still 
fixed in their place. 

Two Roman legions were stationed at 
York. The ninth or Spanish legion 
came under Aulus Plautius in A.D. 43 ; 
the sixth was brought from Germany 
by Hadrian in 120. Its officers and 
men were largely employed on garrison 
duty on the northern walls. The fact 
that the south of Britain had long been 
pacified, whilst the north was never 
wholly subdued, made York the great 
military centre in Roman times. It 
was the store city where the emperors 
and their chief officers took up their 
quarters to face the restless tribes of 
the north. The second and twentieth 
legions were stationed at Caerleon and 
Chester, in Britannia Superior ; York 
was in Britannia Inferior. When Dio- 
cletian and Constantine divided the 
country into four parts Eburacum 
was included in Maxima Ceesariensis, 
which extended from the Roman wall 
in Northumberland to the Humber. 
The vicar, count, and duke of the Brit- 
ains probably had their official resi- 
dence in Eburacum. The population 
must have been large and strangely 
varied, forthe Roman army was formed 
on the principle of mixing strangers 
with strangers, so that there might be 
no temptation to combine against their 
masters. The Spanish legionaries 
sighed in vain for the Peninsula. 


But here in Eburacum [Canon Raine 
says] they would have a happier time than 
in the camps in the north. The air was 
soft, the work was comparatively easy. 
The rivers were full of fish, the forests of 
game. Easy and safe roads linked Ebura- 
cum to the neighboring stations, and here 
and there, wherever you went in the coun- 
try, were the villas of the rich. There 
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must have been more than one country 
house of the emperor at no great distance 
from the city ; and when Cesar came back 
into Eburacum he might look with just 
pride upon the strength and beauty of the 
fortress, which was a sample of his power 
in every country in the world. 


Two bronze tablets in the York 
Museum carry us back to the days of 
Domitian. They have punctured in- 
scriptions to Oceanus and Tethys, and 
to the gods of the general’s preetorium. 
Demetrius the Scribe, who presented 
these tablets, has been identilied with 
Demetrius the Grammarian, a native of 
Tarsus. Plutarch says that this scholar 
visited him at Delphi on his return 
from Britain, where he had been sent 
on Official work by Domitian. Plutarch 
calls him a holy man, and refers to his 
study of the religion of Britain. Un- 
happily, the results of his investigations 
have not been handed down the centu- 
ries. The first incident of importance 
connected with Eburacum which has 
survived in any detail is connected with 
Severus. That emperor came from 
Gaul in 208 to assist his legate 1n repell- 
ing the Caledonians. The emperor 
brought with him his two sons, Cara- 
calla and Geta. A two years’ campaign 
resulted in the temporary submission 
of the northern tribesmen. During 
these years the court was fixed at 
Eburacum. Papinian, the great jurist, 
expounded and administered Roman 
jaw in the city. Meanwhile, Severus, 
who was suffering from a serious dis- 
ease, grew rapidly worse. As he re- 
turned from the north he was led by an 
error to the temple of Bellona, near the 
north gate of York. Victims of an ill- 
omened color were brought out for sac- 
rilice. The emperor rejected them and 
made his way to the palace, but the 
same dark-colored hostice followed him 
to the very door. All men now pre- 
pared for some crushing disaster. 
Trouble was not long in coming. The 
Caledonians and Meatz took up arms 
again, and Severus girded himself for 
a war of extermination. Meanwhile 
Caracalla was plotting against his 
father. He induced the soldiers to 





salute him as imperator. When Sev- 
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erus heard of this treachery he sum- 
moned the prince and his supporters, 
told them that the head made the gen- 
eral, not the feet, and ordered them to 
march against the foe. As his com- 


plaint grew more serious, the dying 


emperor pointed out to his sons how he 
had strengthened the empire, and bade 
them cherish the soldiers, by whose 
help they could accomplish anything. 
Thoughts of the vanity of earthly things 
filled the old emperor’s heart. ‘‘ I have 
been all,”’ he said, ‘‘ and yet what bet- 
ter am I for it?’ He requested to see 
the urn in which his ashes should soon 
be placed. ‘ Thou shalt contain,’ he 
said, ** what the whole world could not 
contain.”?’ On February 4, 211, he 
asked, “What more is there, my 
friends, that I can do for you?” and 
passed quietly away. A noble funeral 
pyre was erected outside the city ; on 
this Severus was laid in military dress. 
His sons set fire to it, and then headed 
the long procession of princes and sol- 
diers that rode around the pyre, after 
which they set out for Rome with the 
urn. Eburacum was familiar with 
other masters of the Roman State. 
Carausius, the sailor emperor, is said 
to have been killed there in 293. 
Constantius spent his brief reign in 
York, where he died in 306. There 
his famous son was proclaimed em- 
peror. The tradition that he was born 
here has been long disproved. He left 
this country soon after his father’s 
death, and was never able to return. 
But York is rightly proud of its con- 
nection with the first Christian em- 
peror. 

Eburacum was now a_ prosperous 
city. Its bishop was present at the 
great councils of Arles, Niczea, Sardica, 
Ariminum. A hundred years after the 
departure of Constantine, Honorius de- 
sired the British cities to look to their 
own safety, as the hands of Rome were 
full with troubles nearer home. The 
Britons were not slow to rise against 
the Roman prefects and officers who 
had not already been drawn away from 
the country, and amid such scenes the 
curtain falls on Eburacum as a Roman 
colony and depét. London was even 
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then the chief trading city, but York 
was the seat of government. ‘ York, 
and York alone, among the cities of 
Britain, has been the dwelling-place of 
the Ceesars of Rome.” 

The Britons were now left alone to 
face the Picts and Scots as well as to 
hold back the advancing tide of Saxon 
invasion. We know little of the years 
that followed. Mr. Freeman says: 
‘We might freely give up much about 
other places to get in exchange a single 
ray of light to throw on the struggle 
which made Eburacum English.”? The 
fact that even in the seventh century 
the independent British kingdom called 
Elmete comprised a great portion of 
the West Riding, points to struggle 
and compromise. lle was the first 
king of Deira. Eburacum, now known 
as Eoferwic, was his capital. On his 
death in 588, &thelric, king of Ber- 
nicia, united the two provinces: under 
the name of Northumbria. Under 
Ethelfrith, its next prince, Northum- 
bria enjoyed great prosperity. This 
prince finally broke down the power 
of the Britons by his great victory at 
Chester. It was at this time that Pope 
Gregory designated London and York 
as archbishoprics of equal dignity. 
This was in anticipation of the day 
when York should become a Christian 
city. Eadwine, the son of Alle, was 
now an exile, under the protection of 
Redwald, king of East Anglia. A&thel- 
frith tried to bribe this king to slay the 
refugee, but the remonstrance of Red- 
wald’s queen worked on his better 
nature, and he refused to commit so 
foul a deed. &thelfrith now tried 
threats. Redwald’s resolution wavered 
as he remembered the power of the 
Northumbrian king. It is said that 
while St. Eadwine was musing over 
the dangers that surrounded him, a 
stranger suddenly appeared, who hinted 
at the possibility of his regaining his 
father’s throne, and meeting one who 
should teach him a better life and purer 
code than any of his ancestors had 
known. Eadwine promised to listen 
to such a teacher if only he could see 
the way to recover his father’s throne. 
The visitor laid his hand upon his 








head, and bade him remember that sign 
when the hour to fulfil his promise 
should come. Such is the old story. 
When Redwald refused to give up 
his guest, Athelfrith marched on East 
Anglia with a large army. He was de- 
feated and slain near Retford in 617. 
Eadwine now became king. Eoferwic 
(i.e., York) was his capital. As he 
passed to and fro a standard of purple 
and gold floated over his head, whilst a 
tuft of feathers fastened to a spear was 
borne before him. ‘‘ With him,” says 
Green, ‘* began the English proverb so 
often applied to after-kings : ‘ A woman 
with her babe might walk scathless 
from sea to sea in Eadwine’s day.’ 
Peaceful communications revived along 
the deserted highways ; the springs by 
the roadside were marked with stakes, 
and a‘cup of brass set beside each for 
the traveller’s refreshment.’? Eadwine 
became over-lord of the five English 
realms of Mid-Britain. Being left a 
widower with two sons, he made over- 
tures to Eadbald of Kent for a marriage 
with his sister Ethelburga. The over- 
tures were at first rejected on the 
ground that he was a heathen. But 
Eadwine pledged himself to grant 
Ethelburga and her retinue the free 
exercise of their religion. He even 
hinted that he himself might listen to 
its teachers. The new queen brought 
Paulinus as her private chaplain. Bede 
pictures him, on good authority, as a 
man above the average height, slightly 
stooping, with raven-black hair, worn 
face, and a ‘nose high and curved like 
an eagle’s beak. He seemed to in- 
spire veneration and awe in all who 
looked upon him. Eadwine did not 
yield to the new religion without a 
struggle, but Paulinus took advantage 
of three great blessings—the king’s 
preservation from an assassin, the birth 
of a daughter, and a great victory over 
the West Saxons —to plead the cause 
of Christianity. Whilst Eadwine was 
still undecided, Paulinus laid his hand 
upon his head and asked if he remem- 
bered the sign. The king now listened 
with new interest. He called together 
the leading men of his kingdom, and 
found a powerful ally in the chief priest 
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of the idol temples, who acknowledged 
that the old worship was unsatisfactory, 
and boldly volunteered to tear down 
the images of Thor and Woden in the 
great temple at Saxmundham. The 
charter-horn of Ulf, still preserved in 
York Minster, bears witness how the 
land on which this temple stood was 
conveyed to that cathedral with other 
estates, On Easter day, 627, Eadwine 
and his nobles were baptized. A little 
wooden church or oratory, the germ of 
the future minster, was hastily erected 
within the walls of York for this cere- 
mony. Paulinus soon suggested that a 
stone building should be provided. 
This was erected over the little wooden 
church. The dark and gloomy crypt 
under the chair of the present cathedral 
aarks the site of Eadwine’s minster, 
and the fragments of Saxon masonry 
seen in its recesses may be part of the 
work of the first Christian king of 
Northumberland. 

Eadwine did not live to see this 
church finished. He was slain in bat- 
tle with the Britons under Caedwalla 
in 633. His head was brought to York 
by some of his faithful followers, and 
was placed in the minster which he 
had begun. Paulinus was now com- 
pelled to abandon those missionary 
labors which had laid the foundations 
of the Church of Northumbria, and 
return with his royal mistress to Kent. 
Ethelburga secured the costly furniture 
and vessels which Eadwine had be- 
stowed on his new church, and a 
golden cross and chalice thus brought 
to Canterbury were carefully preserved 
in the days of Bede. 

Caedwalla, the Briton, was now mas- 
ter of York. He represented not only 
the Britons, but the ancient heathen- 
ism of the island. But his day of 
power was short. In 635 he was ut- 
terly defeated in a great battle near 
Hexham by Oswald. He it was who 
finished Eadwine’s church at York. 
Days of trouble now settled on the city. 
Canon Raine compares the Northum- 
bria of those days to the Highlands of 
Scotland two or three centuries ago, 
when the jealousies and contentions of 
the clans. formed an effectual barrier 
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to anything like national unity. The 
crown was at the mercy of adven- 
turers ; the hereditary chieftains were 
engaged in incessant feuds. Little of 
the architecture of the period has been 
preserved. But one great step was 
taken in the development of the city. 
The Synod of Whitby, which met 665, 
appointed Wilfrid Bishop of York. He 
had studied in Rome, and had been for 
about four years Abbot of Ripon. He 
yielded a somewhat reluctant consent 
to his appointment, and was conse- 
crated at Compiégne, in France. He 
was absent on the Continent for more 
than a year. When he returned to 
York he found that Chad had been 
consecrated to the see by the influence 
of Wilfrid’s opponents. Chad had 
won all hearts by his apostolic labors ; 
Wilfrid therefore quietly retired to 
Ripon. Three years later Theodore, 
the newly appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury, came on the scene. He 
told Chad that his consecration was not 
in due form, and brought Wilfrid to 
York. But Chad’s beautiful humility 
made so profound an impression on the 
visitor that he took measures to have 
him appointed to the see of Lichfield. 
Wilfrid proved himself an energetic 
bishop. He found Eadwine’s church 
falling into ruin. Its stones were 
crumbling, the rain came through roof 
and windows. The roof was now cov- 
ered with lead ; the windows were re- 
paired, and the whole basilica carefully 
cleaned, and furnished with all equip- 
ments befitting the mother church of 
the diocese. Wilfrid became the father 
of nine monasteries, and lived in 
princely splendor. But troubles were 
in store. Theodore visited York dur- 
ing his absence, and actually divided 
his diocese, and consecrated three new 
bishops in the minster. In vain did 
Wilfrid protest against this arbitrary 
act. He went to Rome to lay his case 
before the pope. On his return, the 
bull that he brought was disregarded, 
his reliquary seized, and he himself 
cast into prison. He made a brave 
fight, bearing exile and poverty with 
heroic fortitude, till at last a compro- 
mise was made, and he was appointed 
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Bishop of Hexham. The character and 
fortunes of the great bishop form one 
of the most fascinating studies in early 
English ecclesiastical history. 

Another notable bishop was Egbert, 
who was consecrated in 732. Three 
years later Gregory III. gave him the 
pall as primate of the northern prov- 
ince. A series of benedictions pre- 
served in his pontifical show how 
careful he was to bring religion to bear 
on daily life. God’s blessing was to be 
sought before a draught of medicine 
was taken, or bread or wine partaken 
of. He founded the famous School of 
York, to which youths flocked from all 
parts, and gathered the nucleus of its 
library. Alcuin was one of his stu- 
dents. Egbert is said to have been the 
first prelate who possessed a mint at 
York. His kinsman and _ successor, 
Albert, carried on his work, and re- 
stored the minster. Alcuin dwells 
upon its lofty height, its solid piers and 
arches, iis many aisles and beautiful 
windows, its thirty richly adorned al- 
tars. When that famous scholar 
yielded to the pressing invitations of 
Charlemagne, and went to spread light 
through his dominions, he did not for- 
get his old home. He sent over a ship- 
load of metal to cover the bell-turrets 
of the minster, and wrote many letters 
of counsel to king and priest. He 
would fain have returned to spend his 
last days in York, but Charlemagne 
would not allow the man at whose feet 
he himself delighted to sit to leave his 
empire. It was the glory of York to 
have trained and sent forth the great- 
est scholar of the age. 

In 867 York was taken by the Danes. 
The two kings of Northumbria were 
both slain in this great overthrow. 
Hoard after hoard of stycas, or copper 
** mites,’”? have been found, which show | 
how the people buried their money in 
those dark days of threatened inva- 
sion. York now became the central 
hold of the Danish invaders, and wit- 
nessed many a sharp struggle between 
them and the English princes. It was 





not till 954, when Eadred subdued 
Northumbria, that quiet was restored. | 
**No district in England,’’ says Canon 
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Raine, “‘ required peace so much, and 
no city in England has seen more 
bloodshed and stranger vicissitudes of 
fortune than York. The rule of the 
early Angle and the Dane in North- 
umbria was marked by little except in- 
trigue and slaughter.’’ After Eadred’s 
victory earls were appointed as rulers 


at York. The earl was generally a 
Dane. York was’ the great military 


bulwark for the north of the Humber, 
and was a large mercantile emporium. 
It is described in a tenth-century biog- 
raphy as a nobly built but somewhat 
dilapidated city, with a population of 
thirty thousand, and was the resort of 
many merchants, especially Danes. 
This estimate of numbers is evidently 
much exaggerated. Danish influence 
was now paramount. In certain dis- 
tricts, especially of east and north-east 
Yorkshire, the faces of the people, as 
well as their speech, bear indubitable 
testimony to the presence of a vast 
body of Danish settlers, who have 
transmitted their language, customs, 
and temperament through thirty gen- 
erations. The Rev. M. C. F. Morris, 
in his valuable book on ‘ Yorkshire 
Folk-Talk,” points out that “‘ the back- 
bone of the Yorkshire dialect is Danish 
pure and simple.” A Danish friend of 
his, staying at Flamborough, found 
that he could at once understand much 
that the fishermen were saying. Mr. 
Morris had a somewhat similar expe- 
rience when he visited Denmark. If 
the city of York had not been so often 
plundered and burned, its soil would 
have yielded more numerous traces of 
its old Danish masters. An excava- 
tion in Clifford Street a few years ago 
brought to light some relics of Danish 
art, such as fragments of combs in 
every stage of manufacture, beads and 
articles of glass, amber, jet and bone- 
work, with horns of red deer, such as 
had never been found before in En- 
gland. 

On the death of Siward, the giant 
earl, whose fame still lives in the old 
chronicles and songs, Edward the Con- 
fessor appointed Tostig as his suc- 
cessor. He was a stern ruler, whose 
deeds of cruelty outraged the North- 














umbrians. The murder of two thegns 
in his own chamber at York led to a 
Gemot or Parliament being held in that 
city during Tostig’s absence in October, 
1065. The earl was deposed, a number 
of his friends and adherents slaugh- 
tered, and his treasury plundered. Ed- 
ward, reluctantly compelled to endorse 
the decision of the thegns, now or- 
dered Tostig to leave England. The 
shock of this unfortunate event is said 
to have hastened the king’s death. 
Harold, who succeeded him, was re- 
garded with scant favor in Northum- 
bria, but when he yisited York his 
persuasive pleadings won the willing 
obedience of the people. Meanwhile, 
Tostig, Harold’s brother, was intrigu- 
ing to secure his return to his earldom. 
After many failures, he persuaded 
Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, to 
help him. The invaders sailed up the 
Ouse, and left their ships at Riccall, ten 
or twelve miles from York. A fierce 
battle was fought in the long meadow 
land at Water Fulford, opposite to the 
present archbishop’s residence at Bish- 
opthorpe. It resulted in a complete 
victory for Tostig ; the defenders were 
driven headlong into the city. Four 
days later it surrendered to Harold 
Hardrada, who was accepted as king of 
Northumbria. The next day Harold 
of England appeared on the scene. 
The invaders had gone towards Stam- 
ford Bridge. Thither Harold followed 
them. When the two armies met, the 
king offered his brother Tostig his old 
earldom if he would swear to be a true 
man to him once more. Tostig asked 
what Harold Hardrada should have, and 
received the famous answer: ‘ Seven 
feet of English ground, or as much 
more as his length requires.”” The 
fight which ensued was desperate, but 
it ended in the complete rout of the 
invaders. Harold immediately set him- 
self to reorganize the earldom. He 
had sat down to the feast which com- 
memorated his victory, when a messen- 
ger entered the hall to announce that 
the Normans had landed in Sussex. 


From his great victory at York he 
marched in hot haste to the fatal field 
of Senlac. 
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There was much popular discontent 
at York during the first years after the 
Norman Conquest. When William 
came northwards a deputation of cit- 
izens appeared, bringing hostages and 
the keys of their city. The king pro- 
ceeded to build a castle, which was 
probably erected on the site of the old 
Danish fortress. Five hundred picked 
men were left as a garrisun. The cit- 
izens were quiet for atime ; then the 
flames of rebellion burst forth afresh. 
William lost no time. He fell upon 
the force that was besieging his castle, 
and scattered them like chaff. Then 
he plundered the city. A new fortress 
of wood was now erected on Bale or 
Beacon Hill, opposite to the castle. 
This was built in eight days. The 
people made an attack upon it after the 
king had left the city, but were quickly 
repulsed. The north was not easily 
pacified. In 1069 a Danish fleet sailed 
up the Ouse with a number of English 
refugees whose presence fanned the 
flame of discontent against the Nor- 
mans. The garrisons in York took 
vigorous measures for their own de- 
fence. Houses that might shelter 
assailants were burnt down. The 
flames spread over the city and de- 
stroyed the minster, with its glorious 
library, which had been the pride of 
Saxon England. When the fire had 
been blazing for two days the invaders 
made their attack. Thetwo forts stood 
on opposite sides of the river, so that 
the garrisons could hold easy commu- 
nication with each other. They made 
a joint sally on their assailants, but 
were hopelessly beaten. Three thou- 
sand Normans are said to have per- 
ished. The two commanders and a 
few soldiers were captured. The forts 
were now dismantled. York was a 
mass of smouldering ruins. The Danes 
sailed away with their plunder, leaving 
the city to the tender mercies of Wil- 
liam, who was then in the west of 
England. He swore ** by God’s splen- 
dor’ that he would not leave one of 
his enemies alive. He was told that 
the insurgents were going to keep their 
Christmas at York, but when he 
marched towards the city every foe 
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vanished. He led his men north, plun- 
dering and slaying and burning with 
such unsparing séverity that for nine 
years the land between York and Dur- 
ham was untilled. Not a few who 
escaped the sword perished of hunger. 
William returned to keep Christmas in 
York. There was no minster, and the 
troops had to camp outside’ because 
there were no quarters in the ruined 
city. William determined to hold a 
festival that night to commemorate his 
victory. ‘The rich vessels and gar- 
niture of his table, the emblems of 
royalty, and the crown of England 
itself, were brought from Winchester 
to York, and there, amid sights’ and 
sounds of untold sorrow, he kept the 
high festival of Christian joy on the 
great midwinter day.” 

Thomas of Bayeux, who became 
archbishop in 1070, found York re- 
duced to ruins. With all a Norman’s 
energy he set himself to restore and 
reorganize. fle first restored the old 
minster, and then rebuilt it in whole or 
in part. He appointed dean, chancel- 
lor, treasurer, and precentor, instead of 
the abbot, magister scholarum, and 
custos civitatis of Saxon times. Bishop 
Godwin tells us that ‘his special care 
was to replenish the Church and the 
rest of his diocese with learned and 
honest men, with whom he was wont 
continually to conferre and reason 
(sometimes with one and sometimes 
with another), partly for his owne ex- 
ercise, and partly to see what was in 
them, and to raise them uppe to a 
diligence in increasing their knowl- 
edge.’? The troubles of York were not 
over. In 1075 a party of Danes made 
a raid upon the place, and plundered 
the minster. The marauders were 
aught and slain before they could 
leave the country. William Rufus 
paid several visits to the city. He laid 
the foundation-stone of a new church 
for the Abbey of St. Mary’s, built a 
chapel for the Hospital of St. Peter, 
and restored the castle. 

Archbishop Thurston, the friend of 
Bernard of Clairvaux, was appointed 
to the diocese in 1114. He had a long 





struggle for the rights of his see with 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury. It was 
seven years before his way was open to 
enter York in state; but he had not 
been idle, for he was able to read from 
his throne in the minster the papal 
charter which exempted him from sub- 
mission to the see of Canterbury. It 
was not, however, till 1354 that the long 
controversy was finally settled by a 
papal decree which ordained that York 
should be “ Primate of England” and 
Canterbury “ Primate of all England.’ 
The chief honor for the victorious Bat- 
tle of the Standard belongs to Thurs- 
ton. He invited the great barons to 
meet at York and thence they marched 
to rout the Scotch invaders at North- 
allerton. 

On Thurston's death, William Fitz- 
herbert was elected to the see, but the 
Cistercian monasteries, supported by 
St. Bernard, who was then all-pow- 
erful at Rome, were anxious to secure 
Henry Murdac, Abbot of Fontaines, as 
archbishop. The city rebelled against 
Murdac, who was noted for his ascetic 
harshness. He did not venture to 
come near York. William quietly 
waited at Winchester till his rival's 
death in 1153, then he entered York 
amid the acclamations of the citizens. 
A wooden bridge over the Ouse gave 
way under the crowd, and many were 
thrown into the river, but it is said 
that the archbishop’s prayers and tears 
saved every one from harm. In mem- 
ory of what was regarded as a miracu- 
lous deliverance, a bridgt of stone was 
built with a chapel on it bearing Wil- 
liam’s name. The archbishop died 
thirty days after his entry into York. 
He was scized with illness after cele- 
brating high mass in the minster, and 
it was commonly reported that poison 
had been put into the chalice. Many 
miracles were said to have been wrought 
at his tomb. York was able to secure 
his canonization, much to the joy of 
the chapter, who now had a saint of 
their own to draw worshippers to his 
shrine. Henry II. paid five visits to 
York, and found in its Archbishop 
Roger one of his staunch supporters in 
the struggle against Becket. Roger 
rebuilt the choir of the minster, and a 
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portion of the crypt may still be iden- 
tified as his work. 

We now reach the days of Richard 
Coeur de Leon. The Jews had long 
found a home in York. In the eighth 
century Archbishop Egbert forbade 
any Christian to become a Jew or 
share their banquets. The Jews of 
York had reached a high state «! cul- 
ture. When Alcuin was collecting 
manuscripts for the minster library, 
they had an academy and library of 
their own. Their Jewry was in Jub- 
bergate, their burial-place (Jewbury) 
lay near the present county hospital. 
Two noted Jewish bankers from York 
attended Richard’s coronation. There 
an assault was made on the hated 
money-lenders, and one of them, Bene- 
dict, was so seriously injured, that he 
died on his way homewards. The anti- 
Jewish riots spread to York. Bene- 
dict’s house was plundered and _ his 
wife and children killed. The terrified 
Jews took refuge in the castle with 
their treasure. Those who were caught 
outside were slain without mercy. 
Then the castle was attacked. To 
avoid capture the Jews set fire to the 
buildings, killed their relatives, and 
then slew themselves. Nearly five 
hundred perished. The rest promised 
to accept Christianity in order to save 
their lives, but were ruthlessly slain as 
they left the castle. In reading these 
cruel records we are reminded of the 
wonderful picture of the times in 
<¢Tvanhoe,” especially the sketches of 
Isaac of York and the brutal Front de 
Beeuf in his dealings with the wealthy 
Jew. 

York has other links to Richard’s 
days. Its dean and chapter pawned a 
cross of gold in order to provide part of 
the king’s ransom. John paid twelve 
or fourteen visits to York, where his 
half-brother Geoffrey was archbishop. 
The one bright feature of Geoffrey’s 
tenure of office was the welcome given 
1o Eustace, the Norman abbot, whose 
fearless preaching did so much in those 
dark days to rouse London and the 
court. He was received at York with 
all honor and thundered from the mins- 
ter pulpit against buying and selling 
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wares in the churches or their porches. 
He urged the people to have an alms 
dish’ on the table at meals, to set up 
trunks or coffers in all parish churches 
to receive offerings for the poor, and 
sought earnestly to lead the citizens to 
honor the Lord’s day, which was to be 
reckoned from the ninth hour of Satur- 
day until sunrise on Monday. It is a 
fine subject for the student of York 
that brief hour of opportunity and the 
many converts won by the preaching 
abbot ! 

In 1252, Henry III. kept Christmas 
for the third time in York. There his 
daughter Margaret, a girl of twelve, 
was married with much pomp to her 
cousin, young Alexander of Scotland. 
The Scotch visitors had a street to 
themselves, but even this wise precau- 
tion did not altogether avert bloodshed. 
Henry knighted his nephew on Christ- 
mas day ; next day came the wedding, 
with lavish display and magnificent 
banquets. Archbishop Gray, who had 
been King John’s chancellor, was one 
of Henry’s most trusty counsellors. 
He built the stately dwelling of Bishop 
Thorpe, which is still the home of the 
northern primates. The south transept 
of the minster was also his work. 
Edward I. was at York with Queen 
Eleanor in January, 1284, when the re- 
mains of St. William were translated 
to their new shrine, and lavished many 
gifts upon it. The year 1290 saw the 
Jews expelled from the city. They 
had grown in wealth and numbers 
since the massacre a century before. 
Edward, irritated by their exactions, 
took severe measures against them, 
and threw his influence into the hands 
of the foreign banking firms. The 
Jews were banished from England and 
much of their property confiscated. It 
was in November of this year that 
the king wrote a pathetic letter to the 
Archbishop of York to announce the 
death of his queen at Harby in Lin- 
colnshire. York shared its royal mas- 
ter’s sorrow. The minster bells rang 
out a solemn knell, an indulgence of 
forty days was granted for Eleanor’s 
soul, and 47,528 masses were sung or 
said on her behalf in the diocese. The 
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king sent various gifts to the minster 
in recognition of the service thus 
shown in his hour of bereavement. At 
Whitsuntide, 1298, the largest Parlia- 
ment that had yet been held in En- 
gland met in York to consult about the 
Scotch wars. Edward transferred the 
Exchequer Court and Court of King’s 
Bench from London to that city. 
They were held in the northern capital 
for seven years. York was now at its 
height of prosperity, The chief men 
in England were residents or frequent 
visitors. ‘*It became,’’ says Canon 
Raine, ‘‘a great camp and arsenal,” 
and wealth came pouring in on every 
side. The windows of the minster still 
blaze with the armorial bearings of 
the barons who assisted the dean and 
chapter to uprear and decorate their 
magnificent fabric. Among the pre- 
bendaries were men who occupied high 
positions, not only in the English but 
in many a foreign court as well. It 
was the long presence in the city of all 
this wealth and taste and culture which 
made York at this period one of the 
chief art-centres of Europe.”’ 

Edward II. greatly loved York, where 
he sometimes spent the larger part of 
the year. After the ignominious de- 
feat at Bannockburn he fled back in all 
haste to the city. His usual residence 
was in the house of the Friars Minors, 
which was under the cover of the cas- 
tle between the lower end of Castle- 
gate and the Ouse. The king paid the 
friars forty shillings a week for rent. 
In those days the Scots often harried 
the north of England up to the very 
gates of York. One of these invading 
forces, numbering fifteen thousand 
men, burned the suburbs and nearly 
captured the queen, who fled precipi- 
tately southward. Archbishop Melton 
and the Bishop of Ely hastily raised an 
army and marched out to attack the 
Scots, but they were defeated with 
great slaughter. The mayor was 
killed ; the prelates had a very narrow 
escape. The archbishop’s crozier was 
afterwards found in a ditch, and much 
plate which had been foolishly carried 
out to the battle-tield was lost. It now 
seemed wise to send back the ex- 
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chequer and its documents to London, 
where they arrived in the. spring of 
1322. The same year the king, who 
still had his headquarters at York, was 
nearly captured by the Scots, who 
made a raid into the county. Next 
year Edward left the city never to re- 
turn, 

York saw some memorable scenes 
under his son, Edward III. The king 
held his court on Trinity Sunday, 1327, 
at the house of the Friars Minors in 
Castlegate. A princely revel had been 
arranged, but that very day a fierce 
feud broke out between the English 
archers and the foreign mercenaries 
from Hainault. Seven or eight hun- 
dred men were slain. The parish of 
St. Nicholas, Ousegate, seems to have 
been completely burned out. Next 
January, the young king of fifteen was 
married to Philippa of Hainault in 
York Minster. Their second child, 
who died in 1336, was buried there. 
His monument in the north aisle repre- 
sents a boyish knight clad in armor 
with a mantle thrown over his shoul- 
ders. His uncovered head is lovingly 
supported by two angels. The planta 
genista is strewn over the back of the 
monument. After Queen Philippa’s. 
death her richly embroidered bed was 
sent to York and converted into copes. 
and other vestments for the minster. 
The facts gathered together by Canon 
Raine show what a large place York 
filled in English history during the 
days of the Plantagenets. Seven Par- 
liaments, or Councils, met there be- 
tween 1328 and 1337. The courts were 
transferred a second time from London 
to York. In 1389 Richard II. gave his 
sword to the mayor to be borne before 
him and his successors, but it has un- 
fortunately been lost. He also pre- 
sented a silver mace to the mayor and 
a cap of maintenance to his sword- 
bearer. Still more precious, according 
to medizval standards, were the pre- 
tended bones of one of the Innocents 
which he gave to the minster. They 
were placed ina shrine of silver orna- 
mented with beryls, and were carried 
aloft by the choristers on Innocents’ 
day. 
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When Henry IV. took the throne, he 
also became a frequent visitor to York. 
But the citizens could not forget their 
old master. In 1405 there was a seri- 
ous rising, in which Archbishop Scrope 
took a prominent part. The insurrec- 
tion was crushed with ridiculous ease, 
and Henry returned to Bishopthorpe 
with his prisoners. Thomas Mowbray 
(Earl Marshal), Sir John Lamplough, 
and Sir William Plumpton were be- 
headed. Henry directed Chief Justice 
Gascoigne to try the archbishop, but 
was told that no English law could con- 
demn a bishop. The king found a 
more pliant tool in Sir Thomas Ful- 
thorpe, who speedily sentenced Scrope 
to be beheaded. It was a rude shock 
to the city thus to lose its primate. 
Fines and imprisonments were laid on 
the citizens. They won pardon at last 
by begging for it on their knees with 
halters tied around their necks. The 
tomb of Archbishop Scrope, in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel in the minster, was 
regarded as the shrine of a saint and 
martyr. The rich offerings brought to 
it were devoted to the maintenance of 
the fabric. The king did his best to 
stem the tide of popular devotion, but 
it was far too strong for him. It held 
its place in the hearts of the people 
until the Reformation, and when 
shrines and chantries were spoiled of 
their treasure, no chapel in York Mins- 
ter contained a more costly array of 
gifts than that where Richard Scrope 
lay at rest. 

We now reach the Wars of the Roses. 
In 1448, Henry VI. visited York and 
Durham. He writes a glowing de- 
scription of the beauty of the churches 
there, and says that his welcome was 
‘“‘als good, and better than wee had 
ever in our life.’ Yorkshire was 
strongly Lancastrian in the early days 
of the struggle. The king and queen 
were in York during the battle of Tow- 
ton, and fled away with all speed 
towards Scotland when their army was 
overthrown. Wounded and disbanded 
fugitives came streaming into the city. 
Next day Edward hastened to York, 
but found that Henry VI. and his 
queen had fled. He was received with 
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much state, and graciously took the city 
into favor. His brother, Richard IIL., 
was the most beloved of all English 
kings who ever visited York. He 
looked upon himself as a Yorkshire- 
man, and regarded the people with a 
kindness which was fully returned. 
He had a noble reception when he 
came to the city in 1483. The houses 
were hung with tapestry and colored 
draperies ; £400 was subscribed to pre. 
sent some fitting presents to the royal 
guests. Richard and his train were 
escorted to the minster with much re- 
joicing. After service there the king 
was housed at Bishopthorpe. He now 
sent to London for his royal robes 
and banners. When they arrived the 
“Creed Play”? was performed for the 
benefit of the citizens on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 7. Next day the king and 
queen attended high mass at the mins- 
ter. The altar was decorated with 
silver-gilt images of the Twelve Apos- 
tles and various relics belonging to 
Richard. Afterwards a state banquet 
was held, where the king and queen 
wore their crowns for four hours. 

In the spring of 1486 Henry VII. 
came to York a few months after his 
marriage. The Corporation prepared a 
present of two hundred maine-bread 
casts —a rich bread for which their 
city was famous —a tun of rose-colored 
wine, six fat oxen, and fifty fat wether 
sheep. Great preparation had been 
made for Henry’s reception. Children 
were gathered together at St. James’ 
Chapel on the Mount, and taught to 
call joyfully, ‘‘King Henrie.” At 
Micklegate Bar a dainty device was 
prepared to represent the union of the 
red and white rose in the royal mar- 
riage. Then a figure appeared with 
the keys of the city. The houses were 
richly dressed with flowing drapery. 
On Ouse Bridge the first six Henrys 
were to meet the king, and Solomon 
was to step in and hand him a sceptre. 
The city, not simply content with pag- 
eants, drunk itself dry in honor of its 
guest. Henceforth York was wholly 
devoted to Henry. It barred its gates 
against the insurgents who took up the 
cause of Lambert Simnell, and dutifully 











sang a Te Deum in the minster when 
the monarch wrote that the rebellion 
had collapsed at Newark. In 1503 the 
city gave an enthusiastic welcome to 
the Princess Margaret on her way to 
marry James of Scotland. She was 
presented with a large silver-gilt cup 
decked with a fane bearing the arms of 
the city, and having a hundred “ an- 
gels’ inside. Ten years later the body 
of James of Scotland was borne south- 
wards through York from the fatal field 
of Flodden. Margaret herself passed 
through the city in 1516 on her way to 


London. She lodged at St. Mary’s 
Abbey. The mayor made her a pres- 


ent of wine and maine-bread, and six 
large pikes laid on a sheet, ‘ lepyng 
affore her.”’ 

Henry VIII. only paid one visit to 
York. It left no pleasant memories. 
Robert Aske, the leader of that ‘ Pil- 
grimage of Grace’? which sprang out 
of the suppression of the monasteries, 
found warm supporters in York, then 
smarting under the loss of its chief 
relic — the jewelled case containing the 
head of St. William. It is said that 
Aske’s party numbered twenty thou- 
sand. He set a proclamation on the 
minster door, desiring all the “ reli- 
gious ’’ to send in their names, that they 
might be restored to their former posi- 
tions. They almost seemed to spring 
up out of the ground, and however late 
at night they returned, the friars sang 
matins before they retired to rest. But 
the rising was soon mastered. Within 
a year poor Aske was hanging on the 
gallows set up on one of the towers or 
bars of York. A few weeks later the 
king came to the city. The streets 
were cleansed, as was usual before 
these ceremonials. The fronts of the 
houses were ornamented with the best 
beds of the citizens. All valiant (able- 
bodied) beggars were banished from 
the city; the rest were not to pursue 
their calling in the streets. It was in- 
tended that members of the Corpora- 
tion should wear violet gowns, and the 
main body of the citizens put on a dis- 
tinctive livery if they could afford it. 
Second thoughts made the Corporation 
adopt ‘*newe gownes of fyne sadde 
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tawny” as a penitential garb. They 
made abject confession of their error in 
the Aske rebellion, and assured their 
royal master that they ‘ coutynually 
have been frome the bothome of their 
stomak repentaunt, wo, and sorrow- 
fulle.”” It was more than three years 
before Henry granted the city a general 
pardon. The king appointed a special 
Council of the North to sit at York. 
It consisted of fifteen or twenty paid 
members, under a distinguished presi- 
dent, and was entrusted with full juris- 
diction in civil and criminal matters. 
The Council brought many noted resi- 
dents to York, but the lord mayor and 
Corporation were sadly dwarfed by the 
new-comers, and rapidly lost their au- 
thority. When the northern Roman 
Catholics rose against Elizabeth in 
1569 they set their hearts on capturing 
York. They argued: “Yf they at- 
teyne York, all ys theirs, and yf they 
mysse yt, yt were better for them to 
dye lyke men then to be hanged.’’ 
Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, was lieuten- 
ant of the castle, and managed to keep 
out the rebels. After the rebellion 
melted away a commission to try some 
of the chief actors sat in York. Four 
were executed ; the Earl of Northum- 
berland, who escaped for the time, was 
beheaded three years later. 

In 1603 we find York welcoming 
King James with great festivities. He 
was delighted with their maine-bread, 
and made special inquiry after it on his 
next visit in 1617. He told the lord 
mayor ‘“‘he did mervaile that he had 
not seen maine-bread, as in former 
tymes had bene used, being so auncient 
and memorable a thing which the like 
was not used in any citty in this king- 
dome.’’ The chief magistrate replied 
that spice-bread was beginning to su- 
persede it; but James gave him strict 
injunctions to see that the maine-bread 
was not discontinued. Some dozens of 
cakes were sent to James at Brougham 
Castle on his return from Scotland, and 
the makers of spice-cake were actually 
fined and imprisoned, although with 
little effect. Spice-bread still holds its 
place among the good people of York. 
In 1633 Charles I. was at York. The 
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reception was spoiled by torrents of 
rain ; but the usual silver-gilt cup was 
presented, and Charles attended ser- 
vice at the minster on the Sunday. 
When he returned, six years later, the 
recorder described the York people as 
‘the least and meanest moates in the 
fermament of your majesties govern- 
ment,’? and heaped all manner of ful- 
some praise on Charles. The king had 
given £1,000 to the chapter for an or- 
gan. The authorities spent the money 
wisely, so that they were able to add to 
their store of communion plate, and 
buy a Bible and Prayer-book, bound in 
purple velvet, with plates of silver-gilt, 
which are still preserved in the mins- 
ter. Charles ordered that a building 
which had been erected inside one of 
the transepts should be destroyed, and 
showed his good taste by directing that 
certain houses which had been put 
up close to the west and south doors 
should be removed when their leases 
ran out. He also gave orders that the 
seats and pews for dignified persons, 
which were causing the destruction of 
the stalls and woodwork of the choir, 
should be taken away. The royal visit 
in 1640 dealt with sterner matters. 
Charles inspected the fortifications and 
marked out new works. His army ar- 
rived in September. He visited his 
“beloved city of York” again in the 
two following years. The city now 
became the headquarters of the Royal- 
ists. In 1644 it sustained a short siege 
from the Parliamentary forces. The 
city was crowded not only with sol- 
diers, but with gentlemen and_ their 
families from the country. During the 
siege the minster was thronged, and 
rang from end to end with the glorious 
psalm-singing of its vast congregation. 
A stray cannon-ball found its way in, 
and danced among the pillars ; but the 
siege was an exciting novelty rather 
than a matter of life and death for the 
citizens. The greatest disaster was the 
destruction of the records preserved in 
Marygate Tower. The charters and 
books taken from the Yorkshire mon- 
asteries on their suppression were 
preserved here, and their loss was 
irreparable. Rupert raised the siege 





at the end of June. Not content with 
this exploit, he forced on the battle at 
Marston Moor, which crushed the Roy- 
alists and left York at the mercy of the 
conquerors. The brave garrison were, 
however, allowed to march out with 
drums beating and flying colors, whilst 
the citizens were protected from plun- 
der and allowed to retain all their priv- 
ileges. 

The history of York for the next 
fifteen years was somewhat uneventful. 
The northern counties were under the 
charge of a committee which met in 
the city. The minster was kept in 
good repair, but its beautiful organ 
was sold ; and various articles, such as 
‘the brasse aboute the shrine called 
Thomas & Beckitt,’”? were sold. Four 
city preachers, approved by the Assem- 
bly of Divines, conducted service in 
the minster and at All Souls’ Pave- 
ment. The cross in Thursday Market 
was stripped of its images ; all super- 
stitious pictures in glass and images in 
churches were broken ; fonts were re- 
moved, In April, 1648, twenty-four of 
the city churches were without pastors. 
When Charles II. was proclaimed king, 
York was almost beside itself with joy. 
But the Puritan leaven was still at 
work. Sir John Reresby, who was 
governor in 1682, called York one of 
the most factious towns in the kingdom. 
It is right to add that what Reresby 
resented most strongly was the laud- 
able independence of the city as to its 
choice of magistrates and members of 
Parliament. The Revolution saved 
York from the intrusion of a Roman 
Catholic prelate whom James had ap- 
pointed one of four vicars-apostolic for 
spreading the true faith in England. 
This Dr. Smith made his appearance at 
the Manor House in August, where a 
chapel was soon set up. Happily, the 
coming of the Prince of Orange brought 
all these popish devices to an end. 
The poor bishop had to take refuge 
with Mr. Tunstall at Wycliff-on-Tees. 
His richly ornamented silver crozier, 
seven feet long —a gift from Catherine 
of Braganza —is still treasured in York 
Minster. 

The history of the minster is some- 
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what involved. We have seen how 
Thomas of Bayeux, the first Norman 
archbishop, built a new church to re- 
place the old Saxon minster. Arch- 
bishop Roger (1154-1181) pulled down 
the choir with its crypts, and recon- 
structed them on a larger scale. The 
south transept was built by Archbishop 
Gray (1215-1255), the northern transept 
by Romanus, the sub-dean and treas- 
urer (1228-1256). Thomas of Bayeux’s 
nave still remained, but this was re- 
moved in 1291. The new nave and 
chapter - house were finished about 
1345 ; the wooden ceiling of the nave 
was added ten years later. The Lady 
Chapel and presbytery date from 1361- 
1373, then the choir was begun ; when 
it was finished the central and two 
western towers were added. The 
church, thus gradually transformed, 
was re-consecrated on July 3, 1472. 
The Norman work is in the erypts ; the 
transepts are Early English ; the nave 
and chapter-house Decorated; the 
choir and towers Perpendicular. York 
Minster is perhaps the most spacious 
of our cathedrals. Its low situation 
detracts somewhat from its importance, 
but it is ‘* exceedingly fine and stately, 
and at unity with itself.”’ The magne- 
sian limestone of which it is built is 
very perishable, so that the mainte- 
nance of the fabric involves consider- 
able expense, but, as Canon Raine 
says, the dean and chapter can in any 





great emergency —like the fire of 1829, 
caused by Jonathan Martin, which in-| 
volved an expenditure of £65,000—| 
appeal with confidence to the munifi-| 
eence of Yorkshiremen. ‘* Every na- 
tive of the district feels that he has a 
share in it. York Minster, like a} 
mother, binds the three Ridings to- 
gether, and each vies with the other in | 
reverence and affection.” | 

Mr. King’s ‘‘ Handbook to the North- | 
ern Cathedrals’? (published by John | 
Murray) gives an admirable detailed 
study of the architecture and monu-| 
ments of the minster, with some 
valuable biographical notices of the | 
archbishops. York surpasses all other 
English cathedrals in the height of its 
roofs, and the view across the great 
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transept is among the finest architec- 
tural effects in Europe. The gloriously 
decorated windows — veritable walls of 
glass —are famous all over Europe. 
When the priest stood in olden days at 
the high altar, Canon Raine says that, 
as he looked eastward, he saw the rood 
above him enshrined in the rich colors 
of the east window, which told the 
story of the Old Testament from be- 
ginning to end. To the west was 
Archbishop Melton’s window, filled 
with saints and bishops on whom the 
setting sun delighted to shine. On the 
right, story after story of windows 
told the story of William, the saint of 
the minster, whilst the left was conse- 
crated to the memory of Cuthbert. On 
every side the windows seemed to in- 
spire and lift up the worshipper. Most 
of the grand old glass has survived the 
attack of fire and of passing centuries. 
*¢ These windows had an inspiration of 
old ; and it is still there, and we bow 
as it were before the illuminated pages 
of a sacred book which held our ances- 
tors in thrall.”” The lofty and narrow 
lanceits of the north transept, known 
as the ‘‘ Five Sisters,’ are filled with 
Early English glass of special beauty, 
whilst the only rival to the great west 
window of the nave is the east window 
at Carlisle Cathedral. The east window 
at York is the largest window in the 
kingdom that retains its original glaz- 
ing, and is one of the chief glories of 
the minster. The chapter-house, with 
iis magnificent geometrical tracery, is 
still entitled to the distinction implied 
in the inscription painted at its en- 
trance: ‘“ Ut rosa flos florum sic est 
domus ista domorum.”’ 

In the Middle Ages, York was a 
veritable city of churches. The clergy 
and monastics cannot have numbered 
less than five hundred. Many a gay 
procession delighted the citizens. 
Dodsworth the antiquary says that his 
grandfather had seen Dean Higden, 
who died in 1539, attended to the mins- 
ter on a Christmas day by “ fifty gen- 
ilemen before him in tawney coates 
garded with black velvet, and thirty 
yemen behind him in like coates garded 
with saffron.”’ The great guild of Cor- 

















pus Christi admitted 16,850 members 
between 1408 and 1546. In 1415 
ninety-six separate crafts joined in 
its procession, and fifty-four distinct 
biblical pageants were got up for the 
benefit of the people. Another guild 
took its name from the Lord’s Prayer, 
and founded “a play’? upon it, in 
which all manner of vices and sins 
were held up to scorn, and the virtues 
received their fitting meed of honor. 
The great hospital of St. Leonard, 
founded by Athelstan in 936, had 229 
men and women in its infirmary, nearly 
twice as many as the York hospital of 
to-day can accommodate. The lord 
mayor has held that semi-baronial title 
since Richard II. visited the place. 
His wife retained her title for life, and 
had her own gold chain, given by a 
merchant of the city. The citizens 
expected much from her, for we find 
one lady mayoress officially censured in 
1556 for not wearing a French bonnet 
for the worship of the city! Aldermen 
were bound to put on their scarlet tip- 
pets and have attendants marching 
before them when they went out of 
their own parishes. Every passer-by 
was obliged to ‘avail his bonnet” to 
the lord mayor and aldermen. Any 
disrespectful word was followed by 
close imprisonment. The population of 
the city was probably never more than 
10,800 in medizval times. In 1801 it 
had risen to 16,145; in'1851, 36,302 ; in 
1891, after a readjustment of the mu- 
nicipal boundaries, it reached 66,984, a 
development largely due to the North- 
Eastern Railway. The castle, which 
was wrecked by an explosion in 1684, 
is now only a picturesque ruin, and St. 
Mary’s Abbey, which once boasted a mi- 
tred abbey, is also in a state of decay ; 
but York has stillitsown charm. ‘The 
scenery on the river is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. Old water-gates and walls 
blend admirably with the buildings of a 
later date which overhang the river, 
and you may imagine yourself in a low- 
lying Continental city, thronged with 
spires and towers.’? Trees have been 


planted freely, and blend admirably 
with the cream-colored limestone of 
the older buildings. 

LIVING AGE. 
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York is almost surrounded by fortifica- 
tions ; the circuit of its walls is nearly 
two miles and three-quarters. The 
four bars form a striking link to the old 
martial days when York was in con- 
stant fear of enemies. Within its 
girdle of walls a beautiful city grew up 
favored much by nature, smiled on by 
many dynasties of princes, blessed with 
a long succession of eminent arch- 
bishops, and enriched and glorified by 
its unrivalled minster, which still draws 
the eyes of all the world to the city 
which ages ago lost iis Roman legions, 
and has long ceased to be the home of 
princes and Parliaments, but will never 
fail to be the pride and delight of the 
magnificent county of which it has for 
long centuries been the most famous 
city. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
“SIR JOHN.” 


I. 

“WELL, I really am disappointed, 
Captain Holles,’? said Mrs. Bonnor, 
coming in with a crisp rustle of muslin 
and taking her place at the little 
breakfast-table that gleamed softly in 
the half-light of a great Indian room 
just shut up for the heat of the day. 
‘*T had a burning curiosity to see that 
horse. For the last two nights Harry 
has done nothing but babble in his 
sleep about the Khooshbund Derby and 
a cheque for Abdool Rizak. So you 
didn’t like him after all ?”’ 

It was a party of three. Harry Bon- 
nor, Esq., C.S., acting municipal com- 
missioner of Malsein, his wife, and 
their guest, a young man of the sort 
ladies love to look upon, judging from 
the persistency of the type in the illus- 
trations to stories in their picture pa- 
pers. 

‘ Liked him better than any horse I 
ever saw in my life, Mrs. Bonnor,’’ he 
said, unfolding his napkin and squar- 
ing himself to his plate. 

Mrs. Bonnor waited. 

‘* Well ?’ she said at last. 

Large-eyed, sallow little women are 





mostly constitutionally incapable of un- 
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derstanding a man’s reluctance to 
plunge into narrative. It is so easy. 
Bonuor came to the rescue with the air 
of dominant bonhomie that was his 
silver spoon as an official. Not a man 
in the presidency could deal with can- 
tankerous natives like Bonnor. Burly 
and grizzled, ruddy and tanned and 
jolly, he was the very incarnation of 
benevolent despotism. Pity he couldn’t 
leave his manner in his office ! 

** Tl tell you how it was, my dear,” 
he said, with a genial bellow. ‘A tailor 
got hold of him and told him that a 
chestnut was the only horse he could 
ride with a moustache like that. You 
never said anything about that, Holles, 
when you wrote to me to look you outa 
nag.”’ 

‘Tailor, is he, that chap?’ said 
Holles, with meditative surprise. 

** Double-barrelled. Lends money. 
I hope it isn’t in that branch of the 
business you #4 

‘How absurd, Harry!” said Mrs. 
Bonnor. ‘ And poor Captain Holles 
came straight up here with you from 
the steamer last night.” 

“Ay. But Mr. Sixty-per-Cent. was 
on board. Come on, Holles, make a 
clean breast of it.’ 

“Oh, I'll tell you if you like,’ said 
Holles, unperturbed. ‘* I’d rather have 
waited for you to go to your office and 
then told Mrs. Bonnor. You’ll make 
an awful noise. All the same, I shan’t 
be sorry to have your opinion on 
my sanity. IT’ve got my doubts about 
it.” 

‘** They say no one is ever quite sane 
after twenty years out here,”’ said Mrs. 
Bonnor. ‘ All Harry’s subordinates 
are of that opinion, I know. And it is 
quite true that he is beginning to differ 
from me about all sorts of things in a 
very suspicious way. But you haven’t 
been on shore as many hours. Now, 
do begin and tell me all about it.” 

‘* I shall have to begin with the tai- 
lor,’’ said Holles, after consideration. 

He attended to his plate without 
hurry, and then went on : — 

** Your husband is quite right, Mrs. 
Bonnor. He was on board. Second 
class from Aden.”’ 








** And he found out all about you, 
and wanted to lend you money ?”’ 

**Can’t tell you, Mrs. Bonnor. He 
didn’t say. Anyhow, three days ago it 
was — Thursday, Friday What 
day of the week is it, Bonnor? ” 

**Oh, what can it matter, Captain 
Holles ? One day last week ™ 

**One day last week,’ Holles re- 
peated, with protesting docility, “a 
sailor on the main-yard let a paint-pot 
drop. I was going forward to smoke a 
pipe, Mrs. Bonnor, and just happened 
to see it in time to give this fellow a 
shove ; else, you see, it would have 
come slap on his head. Near thing, 
rather. It just scraped my back.”’ 

“Oh, that is why one of Captain 
Holles’s coats has a great splash of yel- 
low paint all down the back,” said Mrs. 
Bonnor, ‘The washerman showed it 
to me. But how brave of you, Cap- 
tain Holles ! ” 

‘No time to do nothing, you see, 
Mrs. Bonnor,” said Holles apologet- 
ically. ‘* Very civil the fellow was. 
Spoke English too. Like a telegram, 
rather, all the little words left out. 
Saves a lot of trouble, that.””> He 
thought fora moment. ‘ And time.’ 

** Oh, there is plenty of time, Captain 
Holles,” said Mrs. Bonnor sweetly. 
‘*¢ Besides, one can save such an im- 
mensity by keeping to the point.” 

Bonnor guftawed. 

**Don’t you mind her, Holles. It’s 
her little way. Sail on.” 

‘*That’s how I came to know him,’ 
Hollies went on, undeflected. ‘So, 
just as you were going—saying good- 
bye, you were, to that old Arab swell 
with the green turban, under the gate- 
way—up he comes. I’ve a notion 
he’d been hanging round waiting for a 
chance. I was just casting my eye 
over the horse again, you see. And 
he says 7 

Holles paused with * unpremeditated 
art,” and delicately adjusted some 
green chutney to a mouthful he was 











preparing. 
** Well, Captain Holles! ‘And he 
says ——’”’ said Mrs. Bonnor. 


“Oh! ah!” said Holles, opening 
his blue eyes in unaffected surprise. 
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“Didn’t know you were in a hurry, 
Mrs. Bonnor. Thought you said there 
was lots of time. So he says, ‘ Master 
save life. I give master straight tip. 
No buy. No good that horse.’ ‘Good 
enough for me, I dare say,’ I said. I 
didn’t take much notice. Thought it 
might be the custom of the country. 
Well, I can’t understand it, Mrs. Bon- 
nor, but the fellow put himself in my 
way as I was crossing over to tell Mr. 
What’s-his-name I’d take the horse, 
and looked me straight in the face. 
‘Master no buy,’ he said again. Just 
those words. Well, I didn’t.” 

** Just for that? ”’ 

“Sounds idiotic, doesn’t it, Mrs. 
Bonnor? While he was speaking I 
got all at once an odd sort of —— 
Well, I felt ever so queer, you know. 
It was gone in a moment. But the 
horse was gone too.”’ 

** Who got him? ”’ asked Bonnor. 

**T won’t have you interrupt, Harry,”’ 
said Mrs. Bonnor. ‘I want Captain 
Holles to tell me all about it. What 
did you feel like, Captain Holles ? Did 
the man mesmerize you ?” 

‘*Mesmerize me!’ said Holles, 
laughing. “No. It had nothing to do 
with him. It was like ——-”’ 

He stopped, trying to reconstruct 
from the impression left upon the sen- 
sorium the vanished idea that had pro- 
duced it. 

** Well—I fancy it was a smell.”’ 

“A smell !”? 

**Oh, a bad smell, Mrs. Bonnor, aw- 
fully bad. It seems to me that I had a 
notion that it wasn’t a common bad 
smell. As if if came from some fiend- 
ish sort of vivisecting business. And 
when I said, ‘Nice horse, Mr. Ab— 
Absalom ——’” 

** Abdool.”’ 

‘““¢Mr. Abdool, but doesn’t exactly 
suit me,’ I got out of it, you see. 
Seemed as if I knew that was the way 
out of it.” 

**Out of the smell?” asked Mrs. 
Bonnor, rather bewildered. 

Holles passed his hand over his fore- 
head. 

‘‘T suppose so. Seemed all right, 
Mrs. Bonnor, just the moment I was 
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telling you. But the two things don’t 
seem to have anything to do with one 
another.”’ 

Bonnor had been looking at his guest 
with quiet scrutiny. He went on with 
his breakfast as if satisfied. 

** Well, what is it, Harry ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Bonnor. 

** Nothing, as it happens. It is three 
hours ago, and he is all right. But an 
unaccountable smell like that, which 
nobody else perceives, sometimes comes 
just before the most fulminating form 
of cholera. I have no doubt, Holles, 
that you happened to be standing over 
a jet of sewer gas. No one knows 
where all the old drains run. Asphyxia 
wasn’t far off, I take it. You shook it 
off by the effort of speaking and mov- 
ing. Of course there was no connec- 
tion between what you were feeling 
and what you said, except that a man 
in sudden physical distress nine times 
out of ten will do what he’s told. The 
man’s speaking to you at that moment 
was a coincidence —— Well, and who 
did get the horse ?” 

*T’ll tell you. You nodded to an 
Englishman who came in just as we 
had him out. Nice-looking fellow.” 

‘*Wybrow, you mean. Native cay- 
alry.”’ 

‘* He made a sign to Mr. Abdool that 
he’d buy, the moment the words were 
out of my mouth. And quite right 
too. But as I came out, after looking 
at another nag or two I[ thought might 
do me, there he was in deep collogue 
with my friend of the paint-pot. Well, 
I don’t know, I thought it looked like a 
plant.”’ : 

“That is the Captain Wybrow who 
races so much,’’ said Mrs. Bonnor 
eagerly ; ‘isn’t it, Harry?” 

*¢ That is the man.” 

‘“‘Oh, then there is ne doubt. Poor 
Captain Holles! You see, they came 
to know somehow that Harry had got 
you the refusal for this one morning. 
So then they laid a plan. Oh, what a 
shame! That horrible ‘racing makes 
people capable of anything.”’ 

The cool radiance of Mrs. Bonnor’s 
breakfast-table was heightened by’a 
little centrepiece in frosted silver. it 
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was vase-shaped, and looked suspi- 
ciously like a bit of racing plate. Hol- 
les indicated it composedly. 

“Oh, that was under a former dis- 
pensation. I keep it under his eyes to 
remind him of all he owes me,’’ said 
Mrs. Bonnor, laughing, unabashed. 

“I don’t know if you’ve yet had oc- 
casion to observe, Holles,” said Bon- 
nor, with the ostentatious contempt for 
female intelligence with which men 
console their servitude, ‘‘ that there is 
a wide zone of contingency absolutely 
non-existent to the mind of a woman. 
They recognize the obvious, and they 
are quite alive to what balances on the 
brink of the impossible. But ordinary 
probabilities are beneath their notice. 
Fancy a jury of women !” 

The two men laughed. Mrs. Bon- 
nor smiled. 

‘* Now, you'll think it odd, I dare 
say,’’ he went on, leaving off what his 
wife called ** blowing,” and falling into 
the key of temperate discussion, ‘* but 
I believe you were wise. We'll put 
the sewer gas out of the question for 
the moment, and say merely that you 
took this fellow’s advice. Of course, 
fifteen hundred rupees isn’t a very 
serious sum to you, and the korse is 
worth three times the money, suppos- 
ing him to be all right. We haven't 
had one of that class in India for the 
last ten years. They only get into the 
market by some extraordinary fluke. 
But, as I told you, I knew there was 
something queer about the business. 
Old Abdool put it on the owner’s being 
under a necessity of getting off with his 
coin by a boat that leaves to-day ——” 

‘ve asort of notion,’’ said Holles, 
** from a word I caught, that something 
under a blanket on the platform under 
the gateway represented the owner. 
After you went, it put out a head. I 
don’t fancy he’ll handle that money.”’ 

‘Why not ?”? asked Mrs. Bonnor. 

*¢ Well, he didn’t look healthy, some- 
how. His face was the color of putty, 
and his eyes—— I don’t know any- 
thing about fever in these parts, Bon- 
nor, but I should say that fellow was 
dead by now.”’ 

‘*Tiiness may have been the reason 





of his wanting to be off. But I rather 
suspect something else, and your friend 
—Ghulam Mohamed, his name is — 
may have come to know of it. I have 
had a good deal to do with Mussulmans 
in my time, and I fancy I have a fair 
idea of their limitations for good or 
bad. They are savage devils when 
their blood is up, no doubt. But I 
don’t believe the biggest scoundrel 
among them all would be capable of 
swindling you on the strength of your 
having saved his life. Depravation 
like that comes with higher civilization. 
No. Some natives believe that there 
are combinations of marks in a horse 
which carry fatal ill-luck. I doubt Mr. 
Ghulam’s being quite unsophisticated 
enough for that. But he may possibly 
have learnt that there was melanosis 
in the breed or a tendency to barsati.”’ 4 

‘** Pretty easy to say so,’”’ said Holles. 

‘But what could he have wanted 
with Captain Wybrow ?” said Mrs. 
Bonnor. ‘It seems to me as clear 
as ”? 

** As one side of anything commonly 
does, my dear. But the thing is sim- 
ple. Wybrow and that partner of his, 
Major Sykes, have about fourteen hun- 
dred rupees a month between the pair 
of them. They keep half-a-dozen 
horses for racing, besides chargers and 
hacks and polo-ponies. They may 
make it pay—I don’t say they don’t. 
But don’t fancy they can haul out fif- 
teen hundred rupees in hard cash just 
for the trouble of putting their hands 
in their pockets. Wybrow was nego- 
tiating a loan.” 

* Well,”’ said Holles, ‘I shall follow 
the fortunes of that nag with a lot of 
interest. According to you, something 
bad ought to happen to him within 
How long shall we give him, Mrs. Bon- 
nor ?” 

‘** Wait till the rains are gone, at any 
rate,’’ said Bonnor. 

‘‘He is young, Mrs. Bonnor,” said 
Holles, laughing, ‘‘and his views of 
human nature are cheerful. Anyway, 








1 In “ barsati’’ (rain sickness) a horse becomes a 
mass of ulcers, No one can say beforehand what 
Arab may or may not be affected in this way by 
the climate of India, 
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I am not likely to forget that grey 
horse in a hurry. Il never saw a good 
Arab before, and I’m no judge of their 
racing points. But, to look at, he was 
a pearl. If you had seen him, Mrs. 
Bonnor, your husband would have had 
to buy him for you, young ravens at 
home or no. Such a horse for a lady I 
never saw.” 

** Whom did you see up on him, Cap- 
tain Holles ?”’ asked Mrs. Bonnor. in- 
nocently. 

**Some black fellow or other, Mrs. 
Bonnor.”’ 

‘*No, no. I don’t mean that. No 
man ever yet said, ‘ What a horse for a 
lady!’ in the abstract. They always 
conjure up a Miss Jones smiling down 
upon them. Isn’t that true? Come.”’ 

“‘Oh, Mrs. Bonnor!’’ said Holles, 
with slow expostulation. ‘And I 
hardly know a creature in the country 
yet! You don’t suppose my imagina- 
tion is strong enough on the wing to go 
back all the way home and import a 
young woman ! ”’ 

‘“*Ah! it was somebody on board,” 
said Mrs. Bonnor, with rapid inference. 
“There was Mrs. Hankey and Lady 
Strachan, with a daughter they say is 
pretty, and that charming little Mrs. 
Calder, and —— Did you make ac- 
quaintance with any of them ?” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Bonnor. Awfully 
nice little woman, Mrs. Calder.”’ 

** Any one else ?” 

Holles apparently consulted his mem- 
ory with conscientious exactitude. 

** Nobody in particular, I think. Of 
course I knew half the ship just to say 
good-morning to.”’ 

** Not Miss Cave ?”’ 

‘“‘Fancy my forgetting ! 
know her, too, Mrs. 
you 7?” 

**T know her very well,” said Mrs. 
Bonnor dryly. ‘* Her father will be 
our commissioner when we get the 
Jehanpoor collectorate, and then I 
hope she will be a great deal with us. 
She has lost her mother, you know. 
And she is coming to our camp at 
Christmas. That is an old promise. 
So, as you are coming too, I am glad 
you made friends.” 


Why, you 
Bonnor, don’t 
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“Oh, we didn’t make friends ex- 
actly,’’? said Holles, with unnecessary 


scrupulosity. ‘Only, as she said she 
knew you ——”’ 
“T want to show you the Jul,. 


Holles,”’ said Bonnor, who had been 
inspecting the contents of a cheroot- 
case while his guest was being heckled. 
‘*¢ Best snipe and duck shooting on this 
side. If we ws 

“Tf you go on talking like. this, 
Harry,”’ said Mrs. Bonnor, with deci- 
sion, *‘ one thing is obvious even to my 
limited perception. You will be half 
an hour late at your office. Of course, 
when he is late like this, Captain 
Holles, he ought to work harder and be 
ready for me when I call for him in 
the evening. Well, he doesn’t. This 
half-hour will have to come out of my 
drive. Do please be off, both of you.” 





II. 

HOLLES managed to run up more 
than once in the course of the next few 
months and pay the Boanors a visit in 
their new quarters at Jehanpoor. It 
was a journey of five hundred miles, 
and he could only get away for a week 
at a time. But he liked the Bonnors, 
and besides, as he only intended to 
stay in India for a year or so, he told 
himself that it was a sort of duty to get 
about. Most people under such cir- 
cumstances go and see the Taj. Itisa 
matter of taste. 

On his way up for Christmas he had 
to stop for two or three days in Mal- 
sein. Standing at the door of a gun- 
maker’s shop in final exhortation to 
promptitude in the despatch of. car- 
tridges to Bonnor’s camp, his eye fell 
upon the name on a sign on the other 
side of the street —‘*Ghulam Mo- 
hamed, Tailor.”’ 

A letter in his breast-pocket gave a 
malicious rustle. He winced. , 


‘But if I do manage” (so Mrs. 


Bonnor wrote) *‘to get Somebody an 
opportunity, I trust no one, tailor. or 
otherwise, will disturb Somebody’s res- 
olution with ‘ Master no speak.’ 
lyshally is for us that be women. 
despisable in a man.’ 
Reade.”’ 


‘ Shil- 
Tis 
So says Charles 
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the street with sudden resolution. 
‘‘ Now Wybrow is dead, poor devil, 
this chap has no reason for holding his 


tongue. I'll go in and order some- 

thing —a shikar jacket. Then we’ll 
fa] 

see.”’ 


The proprietor of the shop salaamed 
as to a chance customer. It was the 
same man. But Holles preferred that 
recognition should come from the other 
side. 

‘‘T want a shikar coat. Cotton cloth, 
dyed brown. That in your line ?” 

‘¢T show master.”’ 

Holles felt the sudden revival of for- 
gotten surprise at the dead blackness 
of the eyes, in which eyeball and 
pupil were hardly distinguishable. The 
voice, too, low and vibrating, came 
back to him with a curious sense of old 
familiarity. 

“This Major Graham’s dye,’’ the 
man said, producing a roll of coarse 


cloth. ‘He keep secret from all till 
go home, then give Ghulam. This 
cloth wove by weaver of Puttun. One 


thousand year they weave cloth, since 
Mahmood Ghuznavi break their sword. 
Master wear ten years, then give shi- 
kari. I take measure of master.” 

Holles took off his coat. 

“Captain Holles, 12th Dragoons ”’ 
(to some one squatted with book and 
pencil in the background of the shop). 
‘“¢ Where I send for master ? ”’ 

‘You remember my name, 
you?” 

‘*I say master’s name in prayer many 
time since he give me push,” said 
Ghulam Mohamed, showing his white 
teeth. ‘‘Such thing not happen every 
day, then how I forget ?” 

There was something cordial about 
the man. Besides, it seemed gro- 
tesquely childish to be angry with him. 
With his brocade scull-cap, loose silk 
trousers, and varnished shoes, he re- 
minded Holles of a smart masculine 
doll. His black beard and the shiny 
alpaca coat, which he filled without a 
wrinkle, added to the smug_ brilliancy 
of his plump person. Serious indigna- 
tion was impossible. 

“Well, I haven't forgotten 


do 


your 
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He stood still, then walked across {advice about Sir John. What is the 


last thing he won? The Khooshbund 
Welter ?” 

‘Ah, he win much,” said Ghulam, 
calling his measurements as he took 
them. ‘*Goodhorse. But no good for 
master.”’ 

‘‘T’ll be hanged if I know why. If 
he’d win for another man he’d win for 
me, I take it.” 

‘* Master great money-man, no want 
money.”” There was something pleas- 
antly cajoling in the voice. Then, 
changing the conversation, “ Captain 
Wybrow die cholera.” 

“That stable did uncommonly well 
with Sir John. You’re pretty much in 
the secret, I take it, Mr. Ghulam.” 

‘*No good now, that stable, since 
Captain Wybrow die. Smash up. Sir 
John sold up-country. Major Sykes 
come bad grief. Few days court of 
inquiry. By and by court-martial. 
Then he go Khooshbund Jail.” 

** And pray how do you come to know 
all this, Mr. Ghulam ?”’ 

** Many things come Ghulam. 
way fleas come dog.”’ 

** Well, I wish you’d tell me honestly 
why you prevented my buying that 
horse,” said Holles, putting on his 
coat. ‘It can’t make any odds to you 
now. I have a curiosity to know.” 

** Master not know native man. I 
save master much trouble.” 

Holles felt a genuine desire to be 
angry. But the anger would not come. 

“The trouble of spending ten thou- 
sand rupees, eh? He’s won that, in 
stakes.” 

‘** Master make fun. What ten thou- 
sand rupees to master? He marry 
commissioner’s daughter, not stay this 
dam country, go home to big house 
with beautiful mem sahib. By and by 
plenty boys. Member Parliament. All 
because of poor Ghulam Mohamed.” 

To find unexpectedly that one has 
been living under telescopic observa- 
tion generally provokes a tingling rush 
of wrathful blood. But the good-will 
in the man’s tone would have disarmed 
adragon. Holles laughed. 


Same 


“Looking me up, Mr. Ghulam, eh ? 
Not much to be got out of that job.” 
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“What can do if not know?” 
said Ghulam Mohamed deprecatingly. 
‘“‘ Keep all here,’’ touching his fore- 
head. ‘*Then if sahib come borrow 
money, I ready. All sahib in service, 
I know what he do.” 

‘““The deuce you do!” said Holles, 
propping himself against the counter. 
** Rather a large order that, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘Master try,” said Ghulam, smil- 
ing. 

Holles’s belief in the man’s dishon- 
esty was as strong as ever. But it 
was merely formal. He felt exactly 
ihe same willingness to be amused as 
2n old customer does on taking his seat 
before the glass in a hairdresser’s shop. 
The expectant tone in which the chal- 
lenge was uttered somehow compelled 
reply. He tossed down the first name 
that rose to his lips. Years after it oc- 
curred to him that a card is sometimes 
forced. 

*¢ Colonel Aggett.”’ 

For a moment Ghulam was silent. 
Holles looked at him and saw that he 
was making some sort of effort. His 
eyes seemed concave, as if his intro- 
spection were actually visual. The 
strained look passed as he began to 
speak — to read rather—for his utter- 
ance had the glib fluency of a person 
before an open ledger. 

*“‘ Aggett. Horace Smythe. First 
regiment, 10th N.I. Then A.D.C. Sir 
Charles Weldon. Play poker. Too 
well play. Go back regiment. By 
and by much debt. Marry four-anna 
woman, shopkeeper daughter, Malsein. 
So pay debt one time. Transfer 15th 
N.1. Clever man, all language speak, 
get paymaster. After year, two year, 
money wrong. He say, ‘ My wife steal.’ 
So wife go home England double quick. 
No one speak more of wife. But lose 
appointment. After four year he go 
home. Say for get divorce. No get. 
By and by come out same ship with 
governor sahib. Carry baba, call stew- 
ard when Lady Mertoun want! So he 
get bazaar-master Khanumabad. 

‘* Now he live good deal on cavalry 
officer fresh out. Go partner racing. 
If win, get big share for trouble he 
take ; if lose, poor man, mercy have. 





Pay 950, cuttings 800. I not lend one 
four-anna bit. Preserve-meat tin stink 
badly, then how you buy ? 

“TIT not tell every gentleman,’’ he 
went on, as if reading Holles’s thought. 
‘* Every gentleman not go under paint- 
pot for Ghulam. Keep all in head 
same like ghee in pot. You want, 
then take off top, quick. Let stay 
open, all spoil. Now I shut close till 
master want again. This time tell, for 
make master fun. That time no tell, 
for save master trouble. I send mas- 
ter’s coat good time. Master keep 
kindness upon Ghulam.” 

Holles went out, perplexed. Was 
this a second warning? He and Ag- 
gett had been partners in some station 
racing, and were now thinking of try- 
ing their luck on a larger scale at the 
coming Malsein meeting. Indeed, his 
own present business in the place was 
connected with this intention. He 
knew little or nothing of him beyond 
the circumstances under which they 
had made acquaintance, but disregarded 
hints came back to his memory. 

As to Ghulam’s conduct in the mat- 
ter of Sir John, he had received no ex- 
planation whatever. 

‘The fact is,’’ he said at last to him- 
self, after threshing out pros and cons 
with a vigorous application of common 
sense, ‘* Mr. Ghulam is a man of busi- 
ness. There is no doubt at all that he 
was standing in with Wybrow and 
Sykes. They had a very good thing 
among ’em, and were not going to let 
me cut them out of it without a try. 
That is human nature. But he isn’ta 
bad fellow, and is ready enough to do 
me a good turn on the cheap. Queer 
thing I should have mentioned Aggett. 
It’s a shady way of getting information 
about a man. All the same I'll keep 
my eyes open.” 


III. 

THERE is wild confusion on the little 
platform of the Sidhwan Road Station 
as the train moves off. The sun will 
not be up for another ten minutes, and 
a cold, white mist lies low on the empty 
plain. Mrs. Bonnor and her friends 
stand beside the mundus muliebris dis- 
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gorged from the cosy carriage they 
have just vacated, like a group of an- 
gels contemplating chaos. Bags, sun- 
shades, wraps of all soris and colors, in 
bundles or loose, a couple of ayahs blue 
with cold, a Persian cat mewing vigor- 
ously from her basket, a parrot swear- 
ing loudly at being deprived of her 
natural rest —all these form an insig- 
nificant fraction of the impedimenta to 
be collected, carted, and transported 
half-a-dozen miles before normal com- 
fort can be regained. Shuddering 
servants higher up the platform are 
counting portmanteaus, their heads 
tied up in a manner suggestive of epi- 
demic toothache. It is very cold. 

But Bonnor is in attendance to wel- 
come his wife and a first instalment of 
his Christmas guests, ruddy from a 
sharp ride, and russet-clad like a genial 
October. Holles, who has got out of a 
smoking-carriage, stands calm as ever 
behind Mrs. Bonnor, or, to speak more 
correctly, behind a lady at her side 
whose riding-habit is disguised in a 
long, straight ulster. Mrs. Bonnor, 
cold as she is, and distracted by the 
innumerable cares of hospitality, with 
a firm conviction that her dress-basket 
has not been taken out and besetting 
doubts as to the arrangements awaiting 
her party in camp, has still time to 
notice a certain radiant content about 
Miss Cave, and determines on the spot 
that no time is like the present. 

** Now, my dear,’’ says Bonnor, with 
the air of an order-evolving deity, “all 
you and Mrs. Fenwick and Miss Cowan 
have to do is to get into the tonga with 
one bag apiece. All these things will 
come on. Miss Cave and Holles and 
I will canter on as soon as you are 
started, and you will find tea ready 
when you come in. Everything per- 
fectly right. Capital camp.”’ 

*“*T will not sit behind those ponies 
with a native driving, Harry,’’ says 
Mrs. Bonnor resolvedly. ‘* You know 
yourself that Mumbo jibs. And 
Jumbo will lie down in the first bit of 
sand we come to. It isn’t that I care 


myself, but I am answerable for Mrs. 
Fenwick. You must drive yourself. 
won’t mind, will you, 


You Helen 
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dear ?”’ (to Miss Cave). 
a case of necessity.”’ 

Miss Cave indicates with a smile that 
she is not to be considered. 

*¢ But Holles doesn’t know the road, 
my dear.” 

‘* Nonsense. 
can’t they ?” 

** And be smothered in dust,’’ Bon- 
nor was beginning, when he suddenly 
became aware that his wife was the 
object of acute pity on the part of the 
two ladies who were to be her compan- 
ions in peril. 

“Oh, it’s all right, Mrs. Bonnor,” 
said Holles, with sang froid that did 
him credit. He was deeply gratefu 
for the kindly push that precipitated 
the inevitable plunge. And yet the 
“Oh, ’tis sudden!’ of poor Claudio 
would have expressed his immediate 


“Tt is really 


They can follow us, 


feeling. ‘*The country looks ridable 
enough. Only give us a point, Bon- 
nor.”’ 


** Of course, of course,’’ said Bonnor, 
his opposition collapsing with an un- 
natural suddenness that made his wife 
long to box his ears. ‘ No losing your 
way as long as you keep your eye on 
that tree. It’s the only tree within 
twenty miles, so you can’t make a mis- 
take. When you’re there you’ll see 
the tents, or the temple they’re build- 
ing over the village close by. It’s all 
the same thing. But you must keep 
the water on your right for three or 
four miles before you turn straight to 
it. We shall be in before you are.” 

‘¢ Never saw a place like this before, 
did you, Miss Cave ?” said Holles, as 
they jogged along twenty minutes 
later, in the intimacy of dual solitude. 
‘* Looms like a sea, all that stretch of 
rushes, doesn’t it ? ”’ 

“Oh, look at those birds!” 
Miss Cave. 

From the foot of the low sand wave 
they had just topped, the wilderness of 
reedy marsh began, gapped here and 
there by plashy pools dotted with wild 
fowl. Their sudden appearance dis- 
turbed a flock of demoiselle cranes, a 
thousand or so, who rose clangorous 
and wheeled upwards into the blue in 


said 
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stately gyration. The lower air buzzed 
with the quick beating of the wings 
of teal and mallard their uprisal had 
alarmed. As far as you could see, pale 
reeds and wan water stretched chill 
and cheerless to a misty horizon. 

* Antediluvian sort of a place,’ said 
Holles, at a loss for a descriptive epi- 
thet. ‘*No going wrong about duck- 
shooting here, at any rate. You don’t 
do anything in that way yourself, do 
you, Miss Cave ?” 

** I don’t see exactly why I shouldn’t. 
But I don’t.” 

“Theory is that we slay and you 
cook. A cooking-man is rather a de- 
graded creature. So " 

“Diana shot things,” said Miss 
Cave. 

*¢ Just to keep her hand in for man. 
Like Mrs. D’Everard.”’ 

**She does everything so very well. 
That justifies her shooting, if it needs 
justification. The governor says she 
rides much better than any one on his 
staff.” 

‘*She doesn’t ride better than you, 
Miss Cave.”’ 

‘*T am fond of horses, and they are 
very nice to me, dear things!” said 
the girl, laughing and patting the neck 
of her mount. 

‘¢ Hardly worth your attention, Miss 
Cave,’’ said Holles, looking at the es- 
timable but ragged old waler-of-all- 
work that had been sent for her. 

“Poor old thing! For a moment, 
perhaps, it gives him the illusion of 
youth and beauty. But Australians 
are not so companionable as Arabs, 
certainly.” 

‘¢ Set ’em to mind the babies where 
they’re at home, they say. A good 
Arab always looks as if he’d go to 
sleep in your lap, like a cat.” 

Miss Cave laughed and settled her- 
self a little lower in her saddle, as if 
enjoying the prospect of a chat on a 
favorite subject. 

“Yes, I think they are something 
like that. Since I saw you last, Cap- 
tain Holles, my standard of horses has 
gone up. I have had a ride — just one 
—on an ideal Arab. I was at Khoosh- 
bund in the rains, and poor Captain 








Wybrow let me give Sir John his gal- 
lop.” 

“Sir John!” said Holles, with a 
twinge of sharp regret. ‘‘Ah! Pulled 
a good bit, I suppose. A horse in 
training isn’t generally exactly pleasant 
to ride.” 

“Oh, this exquisite creature’s tem- 
per put him far above all that. Cap- 
tain Wybrow said I must feel him go, 
and let out the horse he was riding 
beside me. I declare the darling asked 
my leave before he even quickened his 
stride. And then, when we were slip- 
ping away in front ever so easily, and I 
saw the other horse’s head dropping 
back past our girths (he was doing his 
bitter best, poor thing, I could see it in 
his eyes), Sir John gave a little, little 
laugh, just between him and me, and 
let me rein him up like a kitten.” 

** Never heard of a horse laughing 
before, Miss Cave.” 

“He did,’ said Miss Cave. ‘I am 
a thought-reader and know. And he 
knew what I thought about him too ; 
and when I stood beside him afterwards 
he laid his dear, soft nose against my 
cheek. Ishould like to have given the 
whole of my allowance for the rest of 
my life, and kept him for my very own. 
But there was Major Sykes to be con- 
sulted too,” she ended, laughing. 

‘Poor Wybrow !*’ said Holles, with 
a touch of sympathy too genuine to be 
choked by jealousy. ‘‘He knew you 
would have liked the horse, and he 
couldn’t give him to you.”’ 

**Oh, you don’t know, perhaps. He 
was my poor mother’s step-brother. 
People don’t make presents of that sort 
to their nieces. And I was only laugh- 
ing, of course. Still I did feel a pang 
when I heard Major Sykes had sold Sir 
John to some racing man in the North- 
west. I shall always remember him. 
Have people equine affinities, I won- 
der ?”’ 

Perhaps a softness in the girl’s eyes 
gave Holles encouragement. He nerved 
himself for the plunge. 

“IT wish you were a thought-reader, 
Miss Cave.”’ 

“Why ?” she said, her face averted. 

‘** Because I’m awfully. bad at speak- 
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ing. And if you could tell what I 
think about you—it’s ever since the 
first day I saw you on board the Mag- 
nolia— perhaps you would come to 
think you could care for me. Couldn’t 
you—try ?” 

She grew rather pale. 

“T could try. But if I didn’t suc- 
ceed ?” 

‘‘- You would tell me,” said Holles, a 
little rebuffed at the contemplation of 
such a possibility. 

‘““Do you feel quite sure I should ? 
You know you are very rich. Many 
people might say ——” 

‘1 don’t think about it at all,’ said 
Hollies. The plunge had taken his 
breath away, but he was already be- 
ginning to feel strangely at home in 
his new element. ‘If you’ll only 
promise to try—if loving you will do 
it, Helen ” 

**T feel as if I were going to get a 
very pleasant Christmas under false 
colors,’’ she said, laughing low without 
fear of being misunderstood. ‘I ought 
to go home again, I think. But——” 

‘That is awfully good of you,’’ said 
Holles, seizing on the ‘“‘but” as a 
pledge. ‘* May I tell the Bonnors ?”’ 

‘* That we are not engaged ? That is 
all you may tell them.” 

“That is something. 
right of monopolizing 
you know.” 

*“*T like you very much,” she said, 
with an honest blush, ‘only I don’t 
quite know how much. I won’t say it 
won’t be pleasant to me to be with you. 
Only “ 

** Only what ?” 

“* Only ” (trying to be very matter-of- 
fact) ‘‘ you are not to—ask —for 
You are to be just what you are now, 
till —if ” 

** All right,’ said Holles. He was 
quite master of the situation now. ‘I 
promise. Only a 

‘*Only what ?”’ said Miss Cave, per- 
ceiving she was parodied. 

*¢ Only, if Iam not to ask, how am I 
to know ? You will have to tell me 
—— Where on earth are we ?” 

There was the tree within a mile, but 
cut off by an arm of the marsh. It 





I want the 
you —a little, 
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curved back on the left, so that there 
was nothing for it but to go back, 
They had got into a deep loop. Holles 
was apologetic. 

‘You did not reckon upon monopo- 
lizing me quite so soon,” said Miss 
Cave. ‘“* Never mind. I like a long 
ride, and all these birds and things are 
delightful. But now you must please 
forget all we have been talking about. 
See what it has brought us to al- 
ready !”” 

After that it was all very amusing. 
Miss Cave insisted upon their making 
a short cut to the point at which they 
had turned. So, of course, they got 
into the tail of a tank and floundered 
about for half an hour, putting up 
scores of snipe and just escaping the 
charge of a herd of half-wild buffa- 
loes. Then she solemnly abdicated, and 
invested her escort with the sole re- 
sponsibility of their proceedings. Alto- 
gether it was past eleven before they 
reached the tree. Miss Cave had, ap- 
parently, enjoyed the whole thing with 
the insouciance of a baby in a daisy- 
field, and Holles was obliged to follow 


suit. Everything serious was under 
aban. They cantered gaily up a little 


slope, and found themselves in the 
shadow of the great banyan. 

For eighty feet it towered aloft, 
myriads of thick, glossy leaves embow- 
ering the vast cavity round the welded 
trunk. The solitude was complete ; 
the cattle that by night herded under 
the green roof were away at feed ; even 
the tiny shrine that stood half embed- 
ded in the columnar droppers was de- 
serted by its votary. Nothing broke 
the noontide stillness but the twitter 
and rustle of birds, too high in the 
dense leafage to notice the new-comers. 
Afier the burning glare outside it was 
like entering a church — still, cool, and 
dark. 

They were both silent for a moment.” 
Then Holles said, almost in a whis- 
per: — 

‘** I’m afraid you’ve been feeling the 
sun. Would you like to stay here 
while I go and bring the tonga for you, 
and an umbrella? It isn’t a couple of 
miles.”’ 
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It is lovely here, and 
I should like to stay forever. How the 
tents are lifted by the mirage! And 
the temple seems hung in the blue 
above them. But we shall be in in ten 
minutes. Would you mind taking up 
my girth a little ?”’ 

‘““You weren’t frightened when we 
got lost ?”? asked Holles in the same 
low tone, busying himself with the 
buckles. ‘* I was awfully nervous about 
you. Youdidn’t mind? Really ?” 

She was rather tired. It was an agi- 
tating experience, and she had not let 
him see that she felt it more than he 
did. He was very close to her, and 
they were quite alone. She felt a 
strange shyness that was new to her. 
Words would not come. 

He looked up and saw the sweet eyes 
full of tears. 

‘** Dear, could you tell me, now ? ” 

She let her head droop a little towards 
his. 


“ No, thanks. 


The first thing Holles saw when he 
got into his tent was a letter marked 
‘+*‘Immediate.”’ He opened it without 
any particular interest. Then he saw 
it was from Colonel Aggett. 

“ Glegg’s Hotel, Malsein, Dec. 22. 

‘“*My dear Holles, —If you care 
about getting the best horse in India, 
bar none, for half his value, new is the 
{ime. On getting back here after see- 
ing you, I found that Mellish had ar- 
rived from Agra, vid Jehanpoor. Poor 
devil ! he is dying of liver, and his one 
<hance is to be off by the mail of the 
26th. Perhaps you don’t know that he 
is the owner of Sir John. Riddell, who 
bought him from Sykes, was one of the 
Nynee Tal victims. He brought the 
horse down with him to Jehanpoor, 
with a notion that Creyke would jump 
at him. Creyke being after dacoits, 
Heaven knows where, he finds himself 
inahole. He will take Rs. 4,000. If 
you could get into Jehanpoor on the 
24th, a wire from you to Greyleigh’s 
would settle the matter. The horse is 
now with Fawcett, R.A., who, on get- 
ting a telegram from Mellish, would 
hand him over to you at once. 

‘*From all I hear, I should be in- 
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clined to believe that no one has an 
idea yet of what Sir John can do. 
*¢ Ever yours, 
“TH. 8, AceEtTt.” 


‘** Providence | ’’ said Holles. ‘* Prov- 
idence, Providence! If that dear little 
soul hadn’t caved in, it would have 
looked like a bribe. The deuce is in it 
if I haven’t a right to give her the 
horse now ‘for her very own,’ the dar- 
ling.”? He took a train-card out of his 
pocket-book. ‘‘ Night mail stops at 
Chalisgam at 5 A.M. It can’t be more 
than thirty miles across country. Je- 
hanpoor, 9.30. Settle the whole thing 
and bring him down to Sidhwan by 
the evening train. What is it? Six- 
thirty. We should be in here by mid- 
night, and she would find him ready 
for her on Christmas morning — Santa 
Claus, and that sort of thing.” 

His thoughts went back to the morn- 
ing. 

‘““What a pitiable funk I was in! 
Fancy my being afraid of Helen, 
Helen, Helen! Did I use to call her 
Miss Cave? Former state of being, 
all that. Sandy desert, life was! ‘A 
green isle in the sea, love, a fountain, 
and a shrine!’ Who says that? 
Fancy getting a new start alongside of 
a sinless creature like that, who be- 
lieves in you, bless her silly little soul ! 
I wonder if Ghulam Mohamed has the 
gift of prophecy as well as private in- 
quiry. What was it? Lots of boys 
No, my imagination won’t run 
to boys. I could fancy her with one 
little girl. We’ll take Sir John home 
with us, hanged if we won’t, and drive 
his great-grandchildren. England will 
be a bit of change for him.”’ 

The word gave his thoughts a new 
direction. 

‘Change! He’s had a fair lot of it 
in the last nine months! What the 
devil did that fellow mean, I won- 
der? Temper seems all right, by all 
accounts. I'll ride him myself through 
the bazaars at Jehanpoor, show him an 
elephant, if there’s one in the place, 
and get a notion of his manners all 
round before I put Her on him. I 
wish I’d taken that biessed tailoring 
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chap by the throat and throttled it out 
of him, whatever it was. But he was 
so beastly civil. All that about barsati 
was rot. Bonnor will own up now. 
Here he comes! UHillo, Bonnor! 
Happy? I should just think I was! 


Look here, old man, I must get over to 
Chalisgam to-night, somehow.” 


IV. 

NorHine shows the impatience of 
uniformity in the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter more than the diversity of modes in 
which Christmas day is observed in 
different Christmas camps. Here it is 
Sunday pure and simple, plus the tradi- 
tional viands. There it is only plum 
pudding and mince pie that distinguish 
it from any other holiday. At the Bon- 
nors’ a compromise had been struck. 
There was good snipe ground within 
three miles. By favor of special in- 
dulgence issued by Mrs. Bonnor, who 
represented orthodox practice, the men 
were allowed to have a bit of shooting 
in the morning, while the ladies looked 
on as long as they could, and then rode 
home, put on their Sunday bonnets, 
and were ready for service at eleven 
sharp, by which time the shooters 
would be back. Breakfest after church, 
then fays ce que voudras till afternoon 
tea and Badminton brought everybody 
together again. 

This arrangement implied an early 
start, so early, indeed, that when Miss 
Cave came out in her little pale grey 
district riding-habit, with a white hel- 
met swinging on her arm, and looked 
round in expectation of confronting 
rather a crowd of early tea-ers, she 
found nobody, not even the crumbs 
that had fallen from their tables. <All 
traces of eariier occupation had been 
removed, and nothing was to be seen 
in the shadow of the great dining-tent 
but a couple of basket chairs and a tiny 
tea-table set out for two, upon which 
lay a note which seemed to cause Miss 
Cave infinitely more confusion than its 
diminutive size would have led you to 
suppose. 

She looked towards her own quarters 
in the ladies’ wing of the great encamp- 
ment, but gave up the idea of retreat 
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in that direction. Then she glanced 
into the vast vacuity of the big tent, 
under the door awning of which she 
was standing. No; amorning greeting 
in there would be even more embar- 
rassing than outside. So she put on 
her helmet by way of disguising her 
sweet, rosy color, and stood her ground 
as composedly as she might. 

**Merry Christmas!” said Holles, 
coming up quite unembarrassed. 
** What, you won’t wish me one!” as 
she seemed to have forgotten to speak. 

**Oh, I wished you that quite early,” 
she said at last, regaining a little hand 
that perhaps felt rather crumpled. 
** You did not get in till after midnight. 
But I heard you ride in,” blushing and 
smiling with a shy, delicious sense of 
his pleasure at the confession. 

** You ought to have been asleep for 
hours, miss,’’ says Holles severely. 
** You did go to sleep then, I hope.”’ 

“Directly. That minute. I just 
said, ‘Thank God for bringing ’— for 
bringing you back safe, you know, and 
then I was asleep. Mrs. Bonnor said 
you would be so tired with your myste- 
rious journey that you wouldn’t be up 
till quite late. She didn’t tell me she 
meant to go out as early as this with 
everybody’ (looking up with another 
blush); ‘‘and then when I came out 
all 1 found was a note to say I was to 
take care of you.” 

‘“‘ Bless her!’’ says Holles. ‘* There 
is a mounted policeman to take us on 
to where they have all gone. Where 
did you go yesterday ?” 

‘Oh, nowhere. Only just in the 
evening, before everybody came in, I 
walked with her to the top of the little 
hill where they are building the temple, 
and saw the sun set over the marsh. 
It looked, oh, so melancholy, as if 
everything one cared for was sinking 
into that dreadful waste, and nothing 
but desolation was left. And then the 
mist grew and grew like a white pall. 
And you were away, and I was — 
frightened. It was so silly. I am not 
like that generally, you know,” apolo- 
getically. ‘* But I was so glad to hear 
you come in.”’ 

‘Child, child!” says Holles con- 














tritely. ‘‘To think you should pain 
yourself like that about a brute like 
me! I’m not worth it, dear.’ 

“You are worth everything, every- 
thing, everything to me,’’ she says in 
the lowest of possible whispers. Then 
she offers him in pantomime another 
cup of tea, her voice not being quite up 
to the utterance of the important ques- 
tion. 

‘* No, thanks. And now we’ll start. 
Bring the horses’’ (to the servants). 
‘*We have another mount for you 
to-day, Helen.”’ 

The two stand together under the 
awning. He lays his hand upon her 
shoulder, and she lets herself sway 
half an inch towards him, smiling. 
What is it to her what she rides, if she 
rides with him? Then the horses 
come round. 

She looks at the grey with the side- 
saddle with half-careless interest. 
Then a look comes over her face that 
has never been there before, and she 
raises her eyes to his. It is miracu- 
lous ; but all miracles pale before the 
great miracle of the love that has come 
into her heart. She lets herself be 
put up without a word. 

Sir John moves off buoyant, play- 
ing lightly with his bit, and stepping 
dlelicately with the self-consciousness 
inherited from a hundred admired pro- 
genitors. The girl in the saddle feels 
it a duty to make her pride match his. 
She sits slim, poised, erect, borne by 
the elastic force beneath her like a sea- 
bird on a dancing wave, exulting all 
through in the doubled loveliness that 
is his. ‘Life piled on life’? could 
never produce a moment to cast that 
into eclipse. 

The guide in front strikes into a can- 
ter as they turn down the little village 
street. In front is a cart drawn by a 
couple of oxen, toiling up the ascent 
with a load of spars—scaffolding for 
the upper courses of the spire. One 
end of the longest of all is between the 
heads of the cattle, the other projects 
high aloft, some twenty feet beyond 
the tail of the cart. 

There is space to pass. The out- 
rider canters by without drawing rein. 
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Holles falls a little behind to give his 
companion plenty of room. 

It was one of those things against 
which no forethought can guard. A 
few wild hog haunt the borders of the 
marsh. They were on the move, dis- 
turbed by the shooting. A wild boar, 
once out of his country, will go any- 
where. A grey old tusker comes lum- 
bering in his heavy gallop over the hill, 
past the temple and its busy workmen, 
right across the street the cart is ascend- 
ing. The slow bullocks hurl themselves 
on one side, active for the moment as 
stags in the extremity of their panic. 
The spar is whirled round like the 
spoke of a capstan when a cable parts. 

Miss Cave had glanced back with a 
smile to acknowledge her lover’s care 
for her. There was a horrible crash. 
The horse canters on alone, hardly 
scared. 

In five minutes all was over: ‘Ses 
dix-huit ans, hélas ! et son doux réve.”’ 


Vv. 

“ComME out of this beastly place 
somewhere, can’t you? I want to 
speak to you,” said Holles three weeks 
later, cutting short Ghulam Mohamed’s 
respectful demonstrations of welcome 
with unrestrainable irritation. 

‘* Master come in Circus,’ said Ghu- 
lam, eager in compliance. ‘ Circus 
close by. No man there this time. I 
take where wind not come. This wind 
bad for master.” 

An arid north-easter was sweeping 
angry dust along the streets of Malsein, 
curdling the very blood of the half- 
naked coolies who cowered behind the 
angles of the houses, seeking shelter 
from the numbing cold. The hard 
glare of the sun did not warm ; it only 
sent chill shivers over the shrinking 
skin. As they left the shop Holles 
shuddered. The wind seemed to blow 
through him. He had not been ill; he 
had not broken down. Only the de- 
light in existence that bids defiance to 
externals was dead. 

They turned down a passage and 
came out between two piles of stately 
buildings — segments of a circle en- 
closing a public garden. It was ar- 
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caded, and offered a choice of shelter. 
Only a stray native clerk hurried along 
here and there, or a couple of coolies 
struggled with a bale at the entrance of 
one of the warehouses which formed 
the ground floor of the palatial offices 
overhead. Commercial Malsein was at 
iis desk. 

When the two had reached a quarter 
screened from the active malignity of 
the wind, Ghulam Mohamed turned to 
his companion with the soothing tone a 
nurse uses to a sick child : — 

‘* Master go home in same ship he 
come. When not see lighthouse all 
this ten months same like dream.” 

‘* Dream ! ”’ said Holles, with a sharp, 
barking laugh. Then, imperiously, ‘I 
want to know how you knew that horse 
was going to drag me into hell.” 

*¢ Master say ‘Tell,’ then I tell. But 
master no believe. Sahib Logue all 
one like. What hand touch, that be- 


lieve. 
*T born Aden. Father Borah in 
camp. I know Arab language all same 


Arab. One month before I see master 
I go Aden. There I hear Arab man 
talk, tell story. He Riad man, long 
way up country. People there not 
civilize — bloody people. What he 
tell? This way. One sheikh of tribe 
that live in tent in desert, poor-man 
tribe, have mare, good mare, caste Al. 
By and by colt. Colt so good all man 
call on name of Prophet when see him. 
King hear, send for sheikh, much 
money give for colt. ‘No,’ he say ; 
‘I not give.’ King say, ‘ Your father 
not pay my tax.’ Take colt. Poor 
man helpless, go away. After one 
month steal colt back. King send sol- 
dier, catch, put on stick. Three days 
‘he live.” 

*¢ Put on stick ?”’ 

“Stick through body, stick fix in 
ground. All time he live, he curse. 
Master not know Arab language. En- 
glishman swear — nothing. Native In- 
dian swear — nothing. Arab first-class 
language for swear, And this man 
curse better than other Arab, because 
he good man, religious man, know 
Kuran all same Moolah. Body rot; 
Still he 


eyes drop same like fat in sun. 
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curse. 
mouth. 


Tongue black, hang out of 

Man no hear, but tongue 
move till he die. He curse still. He 
say that horse carry curse. Where he 
go, that go. What man get that horse, 
he ruin, die, go to hell. Then he die. 
Little time, king’s brother poison king, 
get horse. By and by mad Arab man 
kill him in masjid. All people much 
frighten. Then wicked man he say, ‘I 
take horse, go Malsein, sell Feringhi 
Kafir.? Then that Arab that tell story 
laugh ; all laugh plenty. Then I come 
in ship with master. When I go stable, 
I hear Abdool Rizak talk with Arab 
man, and I know same horse. So I say 
master, ‘ No buy.’ ”’ 

He stopped. Holles knew of the in- 
justice of what he was going to say, but 
the impotence of his anger drove him 
to speech. 

** And why in the name of Satan 
couldn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you 
tell Wybrow ?” 

** Master laugh if I tell. Wybrow 
Sahib he say, ‘Ghulam Mohamed, you 
dam fool.2. How I know master not 
change mind if Wybrow Sahib no buy ? 
I lend him eight hundred rupees for 
buy.”’ 

Holles did not speak. The man went 
on : 

‘** Wybrow Sahib die cholera. Sykes 
Sahib soon make carpet in Khooshbund 
Jail. Riddell Sahib under hill in Nynee 
Tal. Mellish Sahib bury in sea off 
Perim. Master go home alive. Sick 
now, well by and by. Master give 
leave, I say wise word of Persian 
poet : — 

Little bit peach flower blow on wind over 
garden wall to me. 

I go in peach-tree garden, then I pick 
flower how many I please. 

**So beautiful Missy Sahib come 
Malsein, all same one little bit flower. 
Master he go England, then ——” 

Holles laughed out. A couple of na- 
tives passing looked round sharply. It 
was like the cry of a tortured animal. 

** Well, good-bye, Mr. Ghulam,” he 
said, putting out his hand. ‘ You did 
all you could, and I’m very much 
obliged to you.” 


JOHN KENT. 
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From Temple Bar, 
THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


‘6 MAINTENANT que l’enfant est fait, 
il faut : 1° tacher de la faire vivre long- 
temps ; 2° tacher de la faire régner un 


jour. J’y travaillerai de mon mieux.” 


These are the words in which, August 
4th, 1838, the Duke d’Orléans an- 
nounced to his sister the birth of 
the Comte de Paris, his firstborn. 
The young duke, strong and vigorous 
though he was, had not much time for 
the work he wished to accomplish ; he 
died before his child was four years 
old, and it almost seems as if with him 
died all hope of that child’s ever reign- 
ing. 

On the morning of February 24th, 
1848, there was keen anxiety in the 
Palais Bourbon, for the streets around 
were thronged with an angry crowd, 
and, although the députés had the best 
will in the world to earn cheap popu- 
larity by yielding whatever the popu- 
lace desired, petitions can hardly be 
granted before they are presented. 
Louis Philippe had abdicated ; there- 
fore, whatever shadow of authority 
remained was in the hands of these 
députés. They were honestly bent 
upon devising some means of putting 
an end to the crisis, but it is not easy 
to solve political problems when a 
shrieking crowd is within hailing dis- 
tance, and the sharp, whizzing sound 
of shots is ringing through the air; 
little wonder the députés, in despair, 
fell to mutual recrimination ; and, in 
turn, attacked with equal violence the 
king, the people, and each other. 
Speech after speech was made, but no 
one listened ; the time for words was 
past. 

Just when the excitement was at its 
height, a lady and two children ap- 
peared at the door—a piteous little 
group in truth. The lady wore a wid- 
ow’s long black robe, and was white 
and trembling; her face was _ tear- 
stained, and her frame shook from 
time to time with a convulsive sob. 
The elder of the children, a boy of ten, 
clutched his mother’s hand with pas- 
sionate energy, and scanned the faces 
of those around him with a depth of 








sorrowful anxiety in his great dark 
eyes which was almost terrible in its 
pathos. Clearly he was one of those 
upon whom sorrow had fallen before 
he had the strength to bear it. ‘La 
Duchesse d’Orléans et le Comte de 
Paris,’? was whispered from group to 
group, and the députés looked at each 
other in evident embarrassment. That 
mournful-looking child was now, by 
right of inheritance, their king; but 
then, who knew what the populace was 
going todo? It would be neither wise 
nor safe to anticipate its sovereign will. 
Eleven years before, the Parisians 
had given a warm welcome to this 
duchess, who came to them then as a 
bride ; later they had hailed the birth 
of her boy with outbursts of wild de- 
light ; but in those days the brilliant 
young Duc d’Orléans was alive to cast 
a halo around his wife and child by 
exciting the enthusiastic loyalty of the 
people. Now they stood alone, nay, 
worse than alone, for the Duc de Ne- 
mours, the best, hated man in France, 
had declared: himself their protector. 
When Louis Philippe entered the 
room where his family was assembled, 
and in that calm, business-like voice of 
his announced that he had abdicated, 
the Duchesse d’Orléans sprang to her 
feet, and declared not a moment must 
be lost ; her son must be proclaimed at 
once. She wished to drive with him 
through the city, show him to the peo- 
ple, appeal to the députés on his be- 
half. Perhaps, as she spoke, a vision 
of that scene in the Hungarian assem- 
bly, where a mother saved a crown for 
a son, rose: before her mind; but, 
noble-minded, unselfish woman as she 
was, she was no Maria Theresa, and 
the cool, critical attitude those around 
her assumed, depressed her. Enthu- 
siasm must be very staunch, very heart- 
felt, to be utterly impervious to shrugs 
of the shoulder. The poor duchess’s 
courage began to waver before she left 
the Tuileries. When she appeared at 
the garden entrance, not a cheer was 
raised ; there was an ominous murmur 
when the little comte and his brother 
shrank back, in evident fear, at the 
sight of the crowd ; the wise are chary 
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of showing mistrust to a Parisian mob. 
The duchess was forced to abandon the 
first part of her programme, for not a 
carriage could be found ; she therefore 
started for the Chambre des Députés, 
the soldiers clearing a path. Once 
there her courage revived. Her son’s 
claim was so indisputable ; she would 
plead for him so persuasively ; would 
show so clearly that it was only under 
his rule that France could enjoy lib- 
erty, peace, and prosperity, that surely 
cries of ‘* Vive Louis Philippe II. notre 
Roi!’ would greet the close of her 
appeal. 

Nor was her expectation altogether 
extravagant. Before she had been 
many minutes in the Chambre, the 
députés, touched by a sense of the real 
worth of the woman, began slowly to 
gather around her; one of them, M. 
Crémieux, hurriedly wrote down what 
he thought would be a telling sentence 
for her to utter; the Comte de Paris’s 
cause gained strength from moment to 
moment in the House. Outside, how- 
ever, the noise increased ; the mob was 
evidently close at hand ; shrieks, cries, 
and angry words were heard more and 
more distinctly ; voices became terrible 
from the fierce rage they expressed. 
There was a rush of feet on the stairs, 
a clamoring at the door. A Maria 
Theresa would have faced the crowd 
boldly, would have claimed its alle- 
giance for her son, and— who knows ? 
— perhaps would have won it. But 
hot even for a crown would Helena 
d’Orléans risk the life of her boy. She 
hurried him away, out of back doors, 
along byways, and never rested until 
he was safe beyond the city walls. 
Even then her thankfulness that he 
had escaped from the power of that 
shrieking, howling multitude was too 
great for her to remember that he had 
left akingdom behind him. At Bligny, 
where she stopped to change horses, 
she could hear the roar of cannon — 
evidently a battle was raging in Paris. 
No one opposed the flight of the royal 
party ; a sniff of scorn, and inquiries as 
to how much they had in their pockets, 
were addressed to them from time to 
time as they passed, but fugitives can 
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hardly expect to be treated with cere- 
monious courtesy. At Lille the duch- 
ess was strongly tempted to place her 
children under the protection of Gen- 
eral Négrier, who was stationed there 
with a considerable force ; but, as M. 
de Mornay assured her, the time for 
that was past. In Paris much might 
have been done, but not at Lille. As 
she crossed the Rhine she realized, 
perhaps for the first time, that what 
she had done was irrevocable ; yet she 
could hardly regret it ; on the one side 
of that river her son, as her mother’s 
heart divined, would have found noth- 
ing but danger, anxiety, and trouble ; 
on the other, he was sure at least of 
safety and peace. 

Once established in the old chateau 
at Eisenach, which her uncle, the grand 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, placed at her 
disposal, the duchess devoted herself 
heart and soul to the education of her 
children. By the will of her late hus- 
band, she was their sole guardian. The 
Duc d’Orléans seems to have held 
strong views with regard to the duty 
of parents to children. ‘C’est une 
grande et difficile tache que de préparer 
le Comte de Paris & la destinée qui l’at- 
tend,”? he wrote in his will. He left 
clear instructions as to the training his 
son was to receive. He was to begin 
by studying foreign languages ; then, 
as his mind developed, he was to be 
taught history. When old enough he 
was to be prepared to pass the entrance 
examination of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique ; and, later, if by that time, as 
the duke hoped, the university had 
brought its system into harmony with 
the requirements of society, he was to 
follow its course of instruction. When 
this part of his education was finished, 
the Comte de Paris was to enter the 
infantry. 

There is a very significant passage in 
the duke’s will. 


Mais que le Comte de Paris soit un de 
ces instruments brisés avant qu’ils n’aient 
servi, ou qu’il devienne l'un des ouvriers de 
cette régénération sociale qu’on n’entrevoit 
encore que de bien loin & travers de grands 
obstacles et peut-étre des flots de sang; 





qu’il soit roi ou qu’il demeure défenseur 











obscur et méconnu d’une cause & laquelle 
nous appartenons tous, il faut qu’il soit 
avant tout un homme de son temps et de 
sa nation : qu’il soit catholique et serviteur 
passionné, exclusif de la France et de la 
Révolution. 


There could be no mistake about his 
opinions. 

Never did guardian try more faith- 
fully to carry out the wishes of the 
dead than did the Duchesse d’Orléans. 
She regarded her children as a sacred 
deposit confided to her care by their 
dead father. She was herself a Protes- 
tant of very decided views ; yet, at her 
husband’s desire, she brought up her 
children as Catholics, nay more, she 
inculeated them with a profound rev- 
erence for all the observances of the 
Church of Rome. By every instinct 
of her nature she was conservative to 
the core ; her husband had been enthu- 
siastically devoted to the cause of prog- 
ress ; without a moment’s hesitation, 
she put aside her own convictions, and 
strove with all the force of her nature 
to obey his injunction to make their son 
a “serviteur passionné exclusif de la 
France et de la Révolution.*’ If com- 
plete success did not crown her efforts, 
it was that nature, by endowing the 
Comte de Paris with more of her qual- 
ities than of his father’s, had entered 
the lists against her. 

In M. Regnier the duchess found a 
faithful assistant in her task. He was 
not only a man of profound learning, 
but what is infinitely more rare, an 
educator in the widest meaning of the 
term. When he was first appointed 
tutor, his pupil was heir-apparent to 
the throne ; but, although in 1848 all 
the éclat that had surrounded his office 
was gone, he never hesitated to accom- 
pany him into exile. At the duchess’s 
request he sent for his own two sons to 
Eisenach, and educated them with the 
young princes. 

In 1849 the duchess and her children 
paid a visit to the ex-king at Clare- 
mont. It was the first time all the 


members of the Orleanist family had 
met since that stormy February day, 
when ‘suave qui peut ’’ was the watch- 
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word. Louis Philippe and his queen 
were startled by the change the Comte 
de Paris had undergone since they had 
seen him. Although net yet eleven 
years old, there was a look of preternat- 
ural gravity in his face, and he had a 
way of asking questions upon political 
subjects which his grandfather found 
infinitely embarrassing. The elaborate 
courtesy of his manner, too, was un- 
natural in so young a child ; but then, 
all that was really childish in his nature 
had perished the day he had stood face 
to face with an angry crowd athirst, as 
it seemed to his fevered imagination, 
for his blood. 

From 1848 to 1858 the Comte de 
Paris’s life was singularly calm and 
uneventful. He had received from 
nature intellectual gifts of no common 
order, and every help was given to him 
in cultivating them. During these 
years his time was nearly equally 
divided between England and Ger- 
many; whilst occasionally he paid a 
visit to Italy or Switzerland. Then, 
as now, France was forbidden ground. 
Wherever he went his mother accom- 
panied him; for the devoted attach- 
ment between the two developed with 
passionate intensity as the health of 
the duchess, always delicate, began 
slowly to fail. She died May 18th, 
1858, and left her sons inconsolable for 
her loss.. The Comte de Paris, al- 
though not twenty, was so thoroughly 
aman in thought, feeling, and ideas, 
that it was felt it would be absurd to 
appoint for him another guardian ; he 
was therefore declared of age, the Duke 
de Nemours assuming the somewhat 
vague duties of his curator. 

The comte was most anxious to be- 
come a soldier; but, by the death of 
Louis Philippe, he was the head of his 
family, and as such in a most difficult 
position. He could not fight in the 
ranks of the enemies of France; and 
her friends were not prepared to risk 
the alliance of Napoleon III. for the 
sake of giving a helping hand to the 
Orleanist prince. He paid a visit to 
the Duke de Montpensier this year, 
and saw for the first time his future 
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wife, a schoolgirl then, much too un- 
important a personage to attract the 
attention of her tall, grave cousin, 
whom she regarded with open-eyed 
awe. 

The remembrance of the loss he had 
sustained by the death of his mother 
still weighed upon him heavily, and, 
with a view to trying what change of 
scene would do towards consoling him, 
in 1859 he undertook a journey to the 
East. His brother accompanied him, 
and together they wandered through 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt, 
thoroughly enjoying the first part of 
the expedition at least. Whilst they 
were in Syria, however, the massacre 
of the Christians began, a piece of 
ruthless barbarity that haunted the 
princes for months after. No sooner 
were they again in England than the 
comte was seized with a desire to visit 
America, and the Duc de Chartres was 
only too willing to accompany him. 
They sailed August 30th, 1861, and on 
their arrival found America in the full 
excitement of its great struggle. The 
princes felt this was a splendid oppor- 


tunity of seeing something of real war- 
fare, and at once applied for permission 


to join the Federal army. It was 
readily granted, for America is not 
bound by the code of etiquette that 
regulates affairs in Europe ; and Gen- 
eral McClellan gave them both ap- 
pointments on his staff. ; 

The ten months that followed were, 
as the Comte de Paris to this day de- 
clares, the happiest he has ever known. 
In the army of the Potomac he was a 
man amongst men, fighting for a great 
cause, and winning the hearty good- 
will of all those with whom he had to 
do. The réle of a prince-waiting-for-a- 
throne is at best a tedious one ; how 
tedious the count had found it, one 
may judge by the passionate energy 
with which he worked the first time 
real work was given him to do. The 
special duty confided to him by the 
general was to obtain information with 
regard to the movements and re- 
sources of the enemy, a work for which 
he was admirably qualified. Not that 
this prevented his fighting; he was 
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present at the taking of Yorktown, 
at the battle of Williamsburg, and at 
Fair Oaks. The imperturbable com- 
posure of the count when in action 
amused the Americans, who were little 
prepared to find this quality in a 
Frenchman, a prince too. It never 
seemed to occur to him to quicken his 
speed when riding through a part of 
the field where balls were falling ; he 
would draw rein in the very spot where 
danger was most rife if he thought he 
could best obtain there the view he 
desired. From first to last he showed 
no sign of excitement, he was always 
the same, calm, cool, and collected ; 
even at Gaines Hill, where, sword in 
hand, he placed himself at the head of 
the troops, and, with reckless bravery, 
sought to turn the tide of battle, his 
color never varied, although his eyes 
lost for the moment their expression of 
unfathomable sadness. On July 2nd, 
1862, the comte resigned his commis- 
sion in the Federal army. This he 
did with infinite regret, but he had no 
alternative ; the relations between the 
governments of the United States and 
France were so strained that war 
seemed imminent, and he could not 
consent to be ranked as an enemy of 
his country, even though that country 
acknowledged the rule of a Bonaparte. 
The Americans watched him depart 
with real sorrow, for a warm friend- 
ship had sprung up between General 
McClellan and himself, and the whole 
army had a kindly feeling for the royal 
exile who had fought in its ranks. 

The Great Exhibition of 1862 was a 
general rendezvous for French visitors 
in England; and more than once, 
whilst there, the comte was aston- 
ished to find himself the centre of a 
crowd that greeted him as king. His 
family was very anxious that he should 
marry. There was no difficulty in pro- 
viding him with a bride; for even if 
he never reigned, he was not a parti 
to be despised. He had inherited from 
his grandfather a large fortune ; and, 
personally, the only reproach those 
who hated him most could hurl at him 
was that he was too circumspect, too 
prudent. In July, 1864, he married 











Isabella —a daughter of his uncle, the 
Duke de Montpensier — the same 
shock-headed little schoolgirl whom, 
five years before, he had _ scarcely 
deigned to notice. She was now a 
stately and accomplished princess. He 
established himself, with his wife, in a 
little house on the banks of the Thames ; 
and then, as he was debarred by his 
position from mixing in politics, he 
threw himself with ardor into the 
study of the economic questions which 
were agitating the world. 

His first care, upon his return from 
America, had been to visit Manchester, 
that he might judge for himself as to 
the utility of the various schemes that 
were being tried for the alleviation of 
the suffering caused by the cotton fam- 
ine. Nor was he there as a mere spec- 
tator; every well-directed effort met 
with his warm sympathy and generous 
support. He entered into personal re- 
lations with the directors of the differ- 
ent movements, and, by his cordial 
co-operation in the work that was being 
done, soon won the hearty respect of 
all classes. M. Jules Simon was his 
companion during one visit to the 
north, and the two men perhaps first 
learned to appreciate and understand 
each other whilst studying together 
the working of the Rochdale Pioneers’ 
Association. In 1868 a_ blue-book 
containing a report of the Royal Com- 
mission upon Trades Unions excited 
the comte’s keen interest, and led him 
to study the subject thoroughly. Un- 
der the title of ‘*Les Associations 
Ouvritres en Angleterre,” he published 
the result of his observations.. This 
book is interesting as throwing into 
strong relief both the great gifts and 
the mental defects of its writer. It is 
a perfect model of correctness and 
impartiality ; every fact mentioned is 
given without exaggeration, or extenu- 
ation, exactly as itoccurred. The logic 
of the reasoning is faultless, the deduc- 
tions arrived at absolutely correct. 
The comte holds the balance between 
masters and men with an even hand, 
criticising, blaming, and praising each 
in turn. Sovfar the book is admirable ; 


but when the crucial test comes, it is 
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found lacking. The comte detects at 
once the faults in any system; but, 
seemingly, he has no power of devising 
remedies. He can follow when the 
lead has been given, but he cannot take 
the lead. 

During this time the comte had held 
himself completely aloof from politics ; 
and it almost seemed, to those who did 
not know him well, as if France were 
no more to him than any other land. 
An article of his, however, ‘ L’Alle- 
magne Nouvelle,’’ which appeared in 
La Revue des Deux Mondes in 1867, 
showed that he had carefully followed 
every movement in Europe that affected 
his country, and had kept a watchful 
eye upon the rival she had most to fear. 
In 1870, in a second article, ** L’Esprit 
de Conquéte,’’ the comte gives proof of 
considerable political insight. In it he 
shows that Germany, as a great mili- 
tary power, would be driven by the 
force of circumstances sooner or later 
to seize Holland, in order to become 
also a naval and colonial power. The 
late Samoa episode gives point to some 
of the comte’s remarks. 

Meanwhile the Franco-Prussian war 
had begun. The _ misgivings with 
which, from the first, the Comte de 
Paris regarded the contest, developed 
into terrible anxiety as he noted the 
foolhardy carelessness of his country- 
men. When Sedan was fought and 
lost, he wished at once to join the 
French army, but the requisite permis- 
sion was denied him. He was strongly 
tempted then to follow his brother’s 
example, and fight under an assumed 
name. It would have been well, per- 
haps, if he had yielded to this impulse 
rather than to the advice of his friends. 
At a national crisis such as France was 
then passing through, any illogical act 
of rashness would have been wiser in 
the end than standing aside as an indif- 
ferent spectator. The réle the Comte 
de Paris assumed at this time, sadly 
against the grain, gives a cruel sting to 
the sneer Louis Veuillot hurled at the 
Orleanist princes. 

Ce sont des princes qui n’ont besoin que 
d’un parapluie. . . . Qu’ils ne soient done 
pas si prudents, si réguliers, si constitu- 
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tionnels ; qu’ils ne fassent pas de si grands 
achats d’encre, de papier, de timbres-poste 
et de ficelles. . . . Est-ce qu’on ne verra 
plus un homme ? 

When the war was ended, and the 
Loi d’Abrogation passed, the comte 
took up his residence in France. It 
was a sad coming-home after twenty- 
three years of exile ; the Tuileries was 
in ruins, and on every side were signs 
of the ravages wrought by the Prus- 
sians and the Communists. Moderate 
men of all parties soon flocked around 
him at the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. 
He had a difficult part to play. From 
the first he declared that if his country- 
men chose to make him king, he would 
do his best to serve them ; if, however, 
they preferred a Republic to his rule, 
he would be a faithful subject to the 
Republic. ‘Quant & moi, je sais déja 
que je suis infiniment plus républicain 
que ces derniers ; c’est-a-dire que je 
n’ai aucune de leurs répugnances pour 
cette forme de gouvernement.” ‘ Ces 
derniers”? are his own supporters. 
This declaration pleased neither friends 
nor foes ; and, as he soon found, it was 
impossible for him rigidly to adhere to 
it ; for, as he followed the working of 
the Republic, he became convinced 
that it was only by a monarchy that 
France could be saved. At that time 
the Monarchists had a decided majority 
in the Corps Législatif, if not in the 
country ; but then they were divided 
amongst themselves. If the Bourbon- 
ists and the Orleanists would unite, the 
comte firmly believed that they would 
be invincible. He worked unceasingly 
to heal the breach that was made when 
Egalité signed his cousin’s death-war- 
rant — widened when Louis-Philippe 
took his cousin’s crown. ‘* Vous savez 
ce que sont les haines de famille,’’ was 
a saying of Louis-Philippe’s which his 
grandson found to be only too true, for 
it was a difficult task to induce the 
Bourbonist chief to receive the Orlean- 
ist. When the interview really took 
place, political questions were not men- 
tioned between them, for this the 
Comte de Paris had stipulated before 
starting for Frohsdorf. ‘J’ai cer- 
taines idées,’”’ he said; “‘le roi’? —le 
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Comte de Chambord to his adherents 
was Henri V.— “ales siennes. C’est 
& lui de les faire prévaloir. ... Les 
miennes me sont personnelles.’? The 
outcome of this visit was the Comte de 
Paris’s formal renunciation of his claim 
upon the French throne during the 
lifetime of his cousin, followed by the 
declaration of the Comte de Chambord 
that, at his death, the Comte de Paris 
should take his place as head of the 
royal house of France. Great hopes 
were founded upon this declaration, 
but they were doomed to be frustrated. 
The Comte de Chambord, almost alone 
of the men of his century, had not a 
shade of opportunism in his nature. A 
king hedged in by parliamentarianism 
was, in his eyes, no king at all; if he 
could not reign by divine right, with an 
authority as absolute, as unquestioned, 
as that of St. Louis, he would not reign 
at all. He was ready to obey the call 
of his people, ** L’heure est & Dieu et 
la parole est & la France ;” but with 
him must-come his fleur-de-lis and «his 
drapeau bianc. Well might a loyal 
Parisienne confess, ‘ Je prie Dieu qu’il 
lui ouvre les yeux, ou qu’il les lui 
ferme,” for France would have none of 
loyalty upon such terms. 

The Comte de Paris was the one who 
suffered most from this attempted res- 
toration. If he had ever dreamed that 
the real old Bourbon spirit was alive, 
no power would have induced him 
to go to Frohsdorf. The Comte de 
Chambord had given the world a splen- 
did example of a man who, even for a 
crown, would not yield an iota of his 
principles. The Comte de Paris had 
yielded much ; by the mere fact of en- 
tering into negotiation with the Bour- 
bonists, he had deserted ‘les principes 
de conduite qui m’ont été transmis par 
le testament de mon pére;” he had 
alienated some of his most faithful sup- 
porters, and forfeited the esteem of a 
large section of his countrymen. And 
all this for the sake of being acknowl- 
edged heir to Henri V.’s shadowy title. 
Whilst offending the Liberals, he had 
not even succeeded in conciliating the 
Ultramontanes, for they hurled at him 
the vilest accusations, one of them even 
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daring to warn the Comte de Cham- 
bord that, since he had appointed the 
Orleanist his heir, he would be wise 
not to go out ‘‘ qu’accompagné d’une 
bonne escorte, et de faire surveiller les 
plats de sa table.”” When the Comte 
de Chambord died, the Comte de Paris 
was not allowed to take the position 
due to him as head of the family in the 
funeral cortége ; in fact, he was made 
to feel that his presence in the house 
of mourning was an insuit to the dead. 
‘* Lorsque le chef de la branche d’Or- 
léans entra,’’ said General de Charette 
to his Zouaves, *‘ pour prier et pleurer 
au pied du lit funébre ... j’ai vu se 
dresser devant moi le spectre du passé : 
93! .. . Véchafaud! ... 1830!” 
And this was his recompense for sacri- 
ficing his best friends, and exposing 
himself to the risk of exile. As a con- 
stitutionalist, the republicans would 
have had no excuse for objecting to 
his presence in Paris ; as the acknowl- 
edged heir of him who styled himself 
Henri Cinq, they might justly do so. 
The Comte de Paris has paid a heavy 
penalty for what was, perhaps, after 
all, only an error of judgment. 

In the autumn of 1887, when the 
Grévy-Wilson excitement was at its 
height, 1 strolled down the quay-side 
one afternoon to have a look at the 
crowd assembled around the Chambre 
des Députés. I came across a group 
of women of the true Parisian type. 
They were evidently politicians of the 
most advanced school; and, as they 
stood there, they rubbed their elbows A 
la Miss O’Flannagan —a sure sign, ac- 
cording to Kingsley, that they were on 
the war-trail. With regard to one 
thing, they told me, they had quite 
made up their minds: that Grévy 
should never again go to bed as their 
president. They seemed to care little 
as to who should take his place, always 
supposing it was not Ferry, “le re- 
nard.’? Guizot’s axiom: ‘* N’importe 
qui gouvernent ; ce sont des coquins,”’ 
was for them a profound political 
truth; but then, as they explained, 





there are coquins and coquins. I ven- 
tured to remark that the Comte de 
Paris, at least, was an honest man. 

** Le Comte de Paris!’? The women 
threw back their heads like war-horses 
as they repeated the name. ‘ Le 
Comte de Paris par exemple! Celui-la 
aime beaucoup trop son aise pour venir 
ici!’ called out the fiercest of them. 
‘‘Why is he not here if he cares for 
France ?”’ asked another, her voice 
trembling with indignant scorn. I 
hurried away, glad to escape from the 
storm I had raised. 

Placed in a position to do a great 
work in the world, and fitted by nature 
to do that work well, how is it that the 
comte stands aloof to-day — his country 
not one iota the better for his having 
lived? Is it, as the Parisians say, that 
he loves ‘*son aise”’ too much to fulfil 
his mission ? 

The Comte de Paris is a rich man ; 
he has passed his life in the midst of 
the luxury immense wealth can _ pro- 
cure ; and, as a private individual, has 
had a singularly prosperous career. He 
has had the good fortune to marry a 
lady who has proved a faithful and 
devoted wife ; his children are all he 
could desire ; in a word, he is one with 
whom all things have gone well. Exile 
wears a very different aspect to a mil- 
lionaire from what it does to a pauper. 
Louis Napoleon would have been less 
anxious to risk his neck at Boulogne if 
he had had a good balance at his bank- 
ers ; and, if the Comte de Paris’s home- 
life had been less happy, if the future 
of his wife and children had been less 
well assured, he would have proved 
a more formidable competitor for the 
French throne. The young Duc d’Or- 
léans’s escapade a year or two ago, 
absurdly schoolboy-like though it was, 
has done more to advance the cause of 
royalty in France than all his father’s 
carefully matured plans. It is not to 
the cool-headed and cautious that the 
great prizes in this world fall; but to 
the enthusiasts, to those whom even 
their friends style madmen. 
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Ir was not until after various res- 
idences of some length, between the 
years 1887 and 1892, on the Indian and 
the Chinese frontiers of Thibet, during 
which I had freely mixed with Thi- 
betans, at times worn their dress, 
and acquired a colloquial use of the 
language, that I felt fitted to penetrate 
the interior of the country. My stay 
on the Indian side had been specially 
fruitful. I had learned the language as 
spoken at the capital, Lhassa. It is 
more of a dialect on the Chinese side. 
And it was on this border, when living 
in a hut among the Thibetans of Sik- 
kim, that I came across my faithful 
little Thibetan manservant, Puntso, 
now with me in England. A native of 
Lhassa, he had run away from a cruel 
master to take refuge in India, where 
he arrived in a pitiable condition. I 
was asked by some Thibetans to doctor 
him, and I brought him back to health 
and strengih. He thus became at- 
tached to me, and entered my service, 
to accompany me in 1891, vid Calcutta, 
to Shanghai, and thence the many 
weary miles through China till we again 
reached the Thibetan frontier. 

Here I settled in the old city of 
Tau-chau, some miles from the mod- 
ern town, in Kan-suh, the most north- 
western province of China, to await an 
opportunity of penetrating into Thibet 
proper. This opportunity came at last. 
Among my acquaintances in the old 
Chinese town I counted a Chinese Mo- 
hametan, Noga by name, married to 
a Lhassa woman called Erminie. Noga 
had been to Lhassa several times, and 
on his last expedition had brought 
away Erminie, who was given him to 
wife by her mother for the term of 
three years. That time was now fully 
up, and Erminie was anxious to return 
home. They were accordingly think- 
ing over the ways and means of the 
journey, and, knowing my desires, pro- 
posed that I should engage Noga as 
guide and head servant, and make the 
expedition with them. My idea was to 
pass through the capital, and, after 
some stay at Lhassa, to travel on across 





the Himalayan passes to Darjeeling, 
thus traversing the country and getting 
a general knowledge of the people. 
Noga agreed to conduct me the whole 
way ; and we finally concluded a bar- 
gain by which he was to make all nec- 
essary preparations, receiving money 
from me for the expenses. 

Among the several advantages which 
accrued to him, one was that the horses 
were to be his when the journey was 
over. I hoped this condition would 
induce him to buy good and hardy ani- 
mals ; but in this, as in many other 
things, I was soon to be undeceived. 
Much of my money, I afterwards 
found, he had pocketed or spent in pur- 
chases for his own use. 

It was on the 2nd of September, 1892, 
that I set out on my long-wished-for 
journey. My party consisted of my- 
self and five Asiatics — Noga, the Chi- 
nese Mohametan guide and my head 
servant ; Erminie, the Thibetan woman, 
and Noga’s wife till she reached her 
home at Lhassa; Leucotze, a young 
Chinese Mohametan servant ; Puntso, 
my faithful Thibetan, who had become 
a Christian ; Nobgey, a fellow-travel- 
ler, a Thibetan borderman bound for 
Lhassa. Our cavalcade numbered six- 
teen horses. Nobgey and Erminie 
rode their own; the other ten were 
mine, consisting of mounts for myself 
and three servants, and six pack-horses 
laden with our two tents, bedding, 
cloths for barter, presents for chiefs, 
and food for two months. The brig- 
ands relieved me of a good part of this 
luggage, together with two of my 
horses, a few days after crossing the 
border ; while poor Nobgey was bereft 
of nearly all his belongings, and took a 
sad leave of us to retrace his steps back 
to the Chinese border. Our road first 
lay through the district inhabited by 
the agricultural tribes on the frontier. 
Then we entered the country occupied 
by the Mongols of the Ko-ko Nor. The 
pasture there was the richest I have 
seen in any part of Thibet; but an 
idyllic pastoral life is by no means 
practised by the inhabitants. Brig- 
andage is the general profession. The 
young men spend their time either in 
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making raids on travellers and on the 
encampments of other tribes, by which 
means they mostly acquire their cher- 
ished horses, or in practising the art of 
warfare. I witnessed a military tourna- 
ment at which some riders at full gallop 
fired one after another at a small given 
mark. 

These Mongols are tall and fierce- 
looking, though they proved amiable 
when friendly, The men shave their 
heads. Both men and women dress in 
a gown of sheep-skin girded round the 
waist, high boots of felt and skin, 
bound below the knee with a leathern 
strap or cotton garter, and long white 
felt coats, which they wear over the 
sheep-skins when it rains. Their sum- 
mer hat is of white felt, in shape some- 
thing like the top hat worn by the old 
Welsh market-women ; the cap they 
wear in winter is of white astrakan, 
shaped like a sugar-loaf, with a red and 
green cotton brim. The women dress 
their hair in little plaits, more than a 
hundred, caught together at the ends in 
a wide band .of colored cloth, which is 
embroidered with gay silks and gold 
thread, and studded with coral and tur- 
quoise, silver coins and brass buttons, 
which they get from Lhassa. The 
tents are round; the inner sides of 
trellis-work, the top of wooden ribs, 
giving an umbrella shape, and the 
whole covered with white felt, with an 
aperture for a small door of wood, and 
a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. 

We left this district to enter one in 
comparison with the inhabitants of 
which the Mongols are very Arcadians. 
On the 28th of September we crossed 
the Yellow River (or Ma-chu) as the 
Thibetans call it, at its first bend west- 
wards, and came among the Golok 
tribes. 

The country of this people extends 
from that point southwards as far as a 
high range of mountains running from 
east to west, and is watered by the 
Yellow River. It is treeless and very 
hilly ; but the pasturage is fairly good 
in the valleys, and on the lower slopes 
of the mountains, which even in Sep- 
tember show a clearly marked snow 
line: The Goloks are shorter and 





slighter in stature than the Mongols, 
and have higher cheek-bones and 
rounder faces. The men wear their 
hair long and hanging down to their 
shoulders ; their sheep-skins are drawn 
up by the girdle, forming a kind of kilt 
below the waist and a large pouch 
above, in which they always carry their 
wooden tea-bowls, called po-pa, and 
many other things, when on a journey. 
The boots are of leather with skin 
soles and cloth leggings bound below 
the knee (which is left bare like a 
Scotch Highlander’s) by a long woven 
garter of various bright-colored wools, 
The hats, made of the fur of foxes, 
sheep-skins, or felt, are of many pecul- 
iar shapes. The dress of the women is 


‘like that of the men ; but the sheep-skin 


gowns reach to their ankles. Their 
hair is in two plaits, hanging down 
their backs, and enclosed at the ends 
in a sheath of cloth ornamented with 
round pieces of amber and cowrie 
shells, which they buy from the Chi- 
nese. Long earrings of silver and coral 
hang from both ears; the men limit 
themselves to one very massive piece 
of jewellery in the right ear. The 
tents, utterly unlike those of the Mon- 
gols, are made of woven black cloth of 
the coarse hair of the yak, the Thibetan 
ox. They are about forty feet by 
twenty, and are supported by one small 
beam on two poles inside and by sev- 
eral props outside. The ropes are 
made of the hair of the yak’s tail. 
These Golok tribes are the most noto- 
rious brigands in Thibet. They are 
feared both by travellers and by other 
nomadic people like themselves, and 
they acknowledge neither Thibetan nor 
Chinese sway. Pouring forth upon 
their preconcerted forays in numbers 
varying from five hundred to two thou- 
sand, they fall upon the tribes in the 
given district, and, surrounding them 
close on all sides, carry off, as booty, 
cattle, horses, sheep, tents, and fire- 
arms. They never fire upon the af- 
frighted owners unless resistance is 
offered ; but so sure are they of their 
prey that some of their women and 
children accompany them to enjoy the 
fun. It is not surprising that these 
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people are the biggest cattle-owners in 
Thibet, a Golok chief being the happy 
possessor of a good ten thousand head. 
The tribes thus divested of their cattle 
and worldly goods sometimes rally to 
one leader, make an incursion into the 
Golok country, and contrive by strat- 
agem to get back some of their stolen 
property. They generally, however, 
prefer the easier way of retaliating 
upon innocent wayfarers ; and by de- 
grees get a small herd together again 
by lying in wait for caravans to and 
from Lhassa. Upon these they de- 
scend at night, and carry off the graz- 
ing yak and horses to some secluded 
spot behind the hills, where they hide 
till the caravan is well on its way again. 


Thus, the Golok tribe of brigands are|of barley, peas, and turnips. 
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also live by brigandage, though they 
are so far civilized as to pay taxes to 
China. The people were fricndly, and 
exchanged two of my tired horses for 
fresh ones ; but my party kept watch 
the whole of the night we spent in the 
native encampment. We were visited 
by A-tra, a Lhassaman, who had set- 
tled in this district and married a 
woman of the tribe; and he, Puntso, 
and Erminie, while keeping the night- 
watch, passed the time by relating 
wonderful stories and hairbreadth es- 
capes, and droned out many a Thibetan 
ballad. 

Leaving this district, our way led us 
through a more smiling landscape, past 


| monasteries, villages, and fertile crops 


We 


in a great measure responsible for the | | Stopped the night at a village hard by 
dangers and robberies to which travel-| the Sha-i- -Gumpa, and the next day 


lers in Thibet are subject. 

I had suffered much from loss of 
property when I was lucky enough to 
fall in with a Golok chieftainess. 


| 


came to the Dri-chu. This we crossed 
in a boat made of skins tightly stretched 
over a wooden frame. A steep ascent 


She | from the river’s bank brought us to the 


gave me an escort of two Goloks when | picturesque little town of “Gala, whose 
I left the country of the marauders, | houses rise one above the other up the 


which was on the 19th of October. 
Shortly afterwards my young Chinese 
servant, Leucotze, was taken very ill. 
The cold and exposure had been too 
much for him. Thibetan altitudes are 


| mountain. 


great ; and we had ridden in storms of | 


rain and snow, and crossed rivers where 
there were no ferries or fords. 
to the danger of the district, we were 
obliged to press on; but as the sick 
man grew worse and worse —he was 
suffering from pneumonia — I with 


Owing | 


Here we made some stay 
in the home of a Thibetan couple, Pa- 
tegn and Per-ma. The courtship and 
marriage of this couple had been ro- 
mantic, .Pa-tegn, when a baby, was 
set apart to become a lama. As a boy, 
he lived at the Lamaserai (or monas- 
tery), where he learnt to read and 
write, and did the duties of a priest. 


| But, when he was about twenty years. 


difficulty induced the two Goloks to) 


halt for a short time. The end was 


drawing near, and was accelerated by | 


Noga, who insisted upon washing his 
body before death, Mohametan fashion. 
We buried him at noon. A bright sun 
lighted up the snow-clad hills when the 
men dug up a few hard sods in some 
swampy ground close by, laid down tie 
body in its shroud of white cotton cloth, 
and covered it as best they could with 
the frost-bound earth. At night the 


wolves were howling round the grave. 
This was in the Peigo country. 

Next day we passed into the Sa- 
chu-ka country, the tribes of which 


| made his way to Lhassa. 


of age, he fell in love with Per-ma. 


| Celibacy is a sine quad non for lamas, 


and the chief was shocked. One fine 
day, then, this Thibetan Abelard disap- 
peared, and in company with Per-ma 
Here Pa-tegn 


let his hair grow long, cast off his 


| priest’s robe, 





and prosaically took to 
tailoring and boot-making. On the 
birth of a girl they returned to Gala, 
with presents to pacify the chief, and 
settled down in their native town. 
Their house, like most in the town, 
was built into the hill; the stables and 
cow-shed were on the ground floor ; 
the first story contained the kitchen 
and a small sleeping-room, of which 
the roof formed the verandah for the 
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story above. The second story was 
the most important. It contained a 
large open room to receive guests and 
quarter travellers, and a small prophet’s 
chamber reserved for the lama when 
he came to read prayers for the benefit 
of the family. In the roof above were 
stored the grain and the straw, the lat- 
ter serving as fodder during the winter 
months. In looks the inhabitants of 
Gala bear a strong resemblance to por- 
traits of the time of Charles the First. 
They have long, narrow faces, aquiline 
noses, pointed chins, and big lips ; cut 
their hair in a fringe over the forehead, 
and wear it hanging long, men and 
women alike. Their gowns are of red, 
or blue, or white cloth, woven at 
Lhassa. They drink freely of a spirit 
distilled from barley, love singing and 
dancing, and, like most Thibetans, are 
full of fun. Pa-tegn, who was an expe- 
rienced traveller (having even reached 
Tau-chau, my starting-place on these 
travels), journeyed on with me from 
Gala, replacing poor Leucotze in my 
service. Our route lay over the Rab- 
la, one of the most difficult passes in 
Thibet. We stopped a night at the 
village of Rab-da, and on the morrow 
we passed by Ma-ni-tang, a largish 
town for Thibet, on our way to the big 
and important town Ke-gu. We first 
caught sight of the Ke-gu Lamaserai 
beautifully situated on the top of a 
high rock at the foot of which lies the 
town. 

Ke-gu, the half-way halting-place on 
the famous tea road between the Chi- 
nese border town Ta-chien-lu and the 
Thibetan capital, is the centre of the 
tea trade, and, accordingly, the resi- 
dence of numerous tea-merchants. It 
has many Chinese inhabitants, a man- 
darin from Si-ning, and a mandarin 
from Lan-chay. It is the Chinese who 
chiefly bring the tea here, to sell it to 
the Thibetan merchants, who forward 
it to Lhassa. The currency in this 
trade is the Indian rupee, which, how- 
ever, is often dispensed with, and then 
the tea is bartered by the Chinese for 
wool, hides, and furs, gold dust, mer- 
cury, and other Thibetan products, for 
importation into China. The tea 





(branches as well as leaves) is packed 
in pressed bricks about fourteen inches 
long, ten wide, and four thick. Eight 
of these bricks are sewn in askin, and 
a yak carries two skins. All Thibetans 
drink tea. They boil it, branches and 
all, in water with a little soda and salt, 
and before drinking add butter, barley 
flour (which is called tsampa), and 
dried native cheese. The solid part of 
this mixture when merely moistened 
with a little liquid tea and made up into 
hard balls is called ba, and forms the 
staple food of Thibet. The chief meat 
consumed is mutton, upon which the 
black tent people almost live. Sheep 
are cheap. In the interior of the coun- 
try they cost from one rupee to two 
rupees. For winter consumption, they 
are killed early in the cold season, and 
the meat is frozen. 

Leaving Ke-gu after a lengthy stay, 
we followed the tea road as far as the 
Pau-gau Lamaserai. Here we quitted 
the highway for a mountainous route, 
which took us over the Pass O-may, 
till we reached Tash-e-Gumpa, which 
is situated on the river Tsa-chu. By 
this monastery we took up our quarters 
for twenty days in a cave excavated in 
the gravel of the hillside ; and we were 
kindly treated by the chief lama, from 
whom we obtained a horse and some 
food in exchange for a few remaining 
English goods. Here the Chinaman 
Noga, who had behaved very badly the 
whole time, with his wife, Erminie, 
left me, carrying off one of my horses, 
a mule, and the larger of my tents. I 
was not sorry to get rid of him ; for he 
had frequently threatened, and even 
attacked my life. My party now con- 
sisted of myself and the two Thibetans 
Puntso and Pa-tegn. Besides the horse 
obtained from the chief lama, we had 
three worn-out hacks left, two of which 
we exchanged for old beasts with little 
flesh on their bones. The remaining 
tent I was obliged to sell for bare nec- 
essaries ; so from now, the 15th of 
December, we slept in the open air, 
choosing holes in the ground, that we 
might have a little shelter from the 
cold, high winds. Joining a small 
caravan on the way to an encampment, 
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we first followed a road through a 
valley thickly populated with nomads, 
and watered by the Tsa-chu, which we 
frequently crossed. After a march of 
seven days, we again struck the tea 
road, and, crossing the mountain-pass 
Tsa-nang-los-bu-la, came to the district 
Damchung, watered by the Long-chu. 
Having crossed this river, we traversed 
a small plain, and, partly following the 
stream up its course, came to the Dam- 
jau-er-la, one of the highest and most 
dreaded Thibetan passes. The cold 
here is generally so intense that many 
travellers freeze by the wayside. Stop- 
ping to attend the cold-stricken men 
would only mean destruction to the 
rest of the party. We came unscathed 
through this redoubtable pass to cross 
another, the Long-er-tsa-ke-la. The 
valieys here were populated thickly 
with the black tent tribes, who, judged 
by their large herds of cattle and 
horses, were evidently well-to-do. 

We still marched, with slow pace 
and sorry exterior, along the tea road, 
which took us on over the So-ba- 
ner-la, and on the 28th of December 
across the Sok-chu, the river followed 
up by Captain Bower on his late expe- 
dition, till it brought us within sight at 
last of the boundary of our promised 
land—the waters of the Bo-Chu, 
which confine the Lhassa district, the 
sacred province of U. We were pre- 
pared for this; we had been meeting 
large caravans returning from the cap- 
ital. On the last day of the old year 
(1892) we crossed the river and found 
ourselves within the sacred district. 

Pa-tegn told me that last year, when 
he travelled by, there were a troop of 
soldiers encamped there, on the look- 
out for a European traveller who (they 
had heard) was on his way to Lhassa. 
The U province is governed by the 
Lhassa lamas in the person of a chief 
appointed from the capital. On the 
side we entered, one chief rules over 
the district Na-chu-ka between the Bo- 
Chu and the confines of Leu-dring- 
tsong ; which latter is under the sway 
of another head, the Pem-ba chief. 

On the other side of the Bo-Chu the 
road took us over the Peh-la-me. We 
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recrossed the river, passed by an en- 
campment on the banks of a small lake 
called Ang-nga, and by a steep descent 
came to a deep gorge, through which 
flowed the Da-chu, which we crossed 
tu pursue our way over a very stony 
course. At this point we were sud- 
denly confronted by two fully armed 
Thibetan soldiers, who bade us halt 
and informed us we were their pris- 
oners. We had perforce to stop, and, 
resigning ourselves to the situation, 
took up our position on the banks of a 
frozen stream hard by. This was on 
the 3rd of January. We were very 
soon surrounded by soldiers ; but it 
was not until the evening, upon the 
arrival of a chief, that we learnt the 
reason of our detention. Noga had by 
making long stages arrived with the 
woman, some few days ago, at Na-chu- 
ko-kang. He had informed the resi- 
dent chief that while on the road he 
had met two Thibetans conducting a 
European lady through the country. 
He had told them to take her back to 
China, which they had flatly refused to 
do ; so, accordingly, at great inconven- 
ience, he had hurried on to give infor- 
mation to the government. He hinted 
his expectations of a reward ; but the 
chief wished first to be assured the 
story was true. Then Noga regretted 
he must hurry on to Lhassa; but the 
chief, whose duty it was to send scouts 
in every direction (no joke in case of 
a hoax), refused to allow him to go 
till his information had been verified. 
The wily Chinaman was caught in his 
own trap. 

In three days there arrived a mili- 
tary chief of some importance. His 
sheep-skin was trimmed with a wide 
band of bright blue lasting of European 
manufacture, and was bordered with 
a broad strip of beaver; but what 
specially drew my attention was the 
fantastic way in which his hair was 
dressed. The fringe across his fore- 
head was caught together at the ends 
in a kind of horizontal Grecian plait 
not unlike the plaited edging of straw 
litters in a well-appointed stable ; his 
back hair hung down in plaits which 
started from the crown of the head. 
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Of his earrings, gold and coral, one 
was pendant, and the other a round 
piece of jewellery. His sword sheath 
was of massive silver studded with 
coral and turquoise. As soon as his 
tent was pitched he sent for Puntso, 
and cross-questioned him about the 
foreign lady and himself. Then he in- 
vited me to his tent, and asked me 
where I was going to, where I came 
from, and whether I had-made any 
maps. He informed me that he could 
not allow me to continue my journey ; 
but he was on the whole very friendly. 
Both Puntso and Pa-tegn were strictly 
watched, and, after settling down for 
ihe night’s rest in the most comfort- 
able hole to be found, were surrounded 
all night by at least twenty soldiers. I 
myself was left unmolested in my nar- 
row, coffin-shaped hole. I had de- 
manded that Noga and his wife should 
be brought before me, that I might 
lear my servants of the charge Noga 
had brought against them. For this 
the presence of a Lhassa chief was 
necessary ; and, on the sixth day of 
our detention, orders were given to set 
out, and we did a long day’s march 
towards Lhassa. It was so cold that 
my limbs grew stiff and numb, and I 
had to stop and get my servants to col- 
lect some cattle-dung (the Thibetan 
fuel) and light a fire by the way. 

When we arrived at our journey’s 
end, they pitched a tent for us. We 
were close to the conjunction of the 
Si-ning and the tea road. There are 
ihree roads to Lhassa—one by Nag- 
chu-ko-kang, where custom is levied 
from all the tea caravans, was situated 
on the other side of a hill close by. 
For the levying of this custom, two 
Lhassa chiefs reside permanently at 
Nag-chu-ko-kang ; and both of them, 
accompanied by a chief of lesser im- 
portance, came to interview us, bring- 
ing Noga and Erminie with them. As 
soon as their tents were pitched, they 
sent for Puntso; and they subse- 
quently asked me to come before them. 
As a mat was not placed for me on 
which to sit, I sent for one ; and when 
they tried to browbeat me I refused to 
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answer impolite questions. Noga at 
first denied all we said; but upon his 
wife being cross-examined a little of 
the truth was extracted. During the 
trial, which lasted several days, com- 
munication with Lhassa was kept up 
continuously. A youth who had been 
to Sikkim was sent to the encampment, 
and proved the truth of Puntso enter- 
ing my service there. Word was sent 
from headquarters that I was to be 
treated well; whereupon the chiefs 
treated me with respect. We excited 
much curiosity ; and Puntso was often 
invited in the evening to the chiefs’ 
tents, to entertain them by accounts of 
the lives of the English, of what he 
had seen in India, and the railways and 
steamships by which he had travelled. 
They were also interested in my at- 
tempts ; and told me that of all later 
European travellers I had reached the 
nearest to Lhassa, from which we were 
only a three-days ride. The ultimatum 
of the trial was that if I liked I could 
go on to Lhassa. Should I do so, how- 
ever, they, the chiefs, having given me 
this permission, would lose their lives, 


and my servants would be seized. I, 
as an Annia (a woman’s religious 


teacher), would surely not wish to bring 
about the death of innocent men? 
Should I, however, decide to return to 
China, all necessities for our journey 
as far back as Ke-gu, the half-way halt, 
would be given. 

The true case of the matter was 
pretty obvious ; but I was not in a po- 
sition to fly in the face of such persua- 
sive opposition. They gave me two 
extra horses, an old tent, provisions, 
and ten ounces of silver in rupees and 
Thibetan money. An escort of ten 
soldiers was to accompany us for eleven 
stages ; but a few days after we left 
the encampment, which was on the 
18th of January, we overtook a yak 
caravan, on which our escort quitted 
us. The progress of this caravan was 
too slow for us. We went on ahead, to 
arrive on the 2nd of February at Tash- 
e-gumpa, where we had lived in the 
gravel cave from the 26th of Novem- 
ber till the 15th of December. 
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Fortunately, we pitched our tent on 
the side of the river opposite to that of 
the monastery. Crowds of hostile- 
looking lamas collected on the banks to 
watch us. The chief who had been 
friendly to us was away ; but the head 
lama in charge told Pa-tegn on the 
morrow that Erminie, before she and 
Noga had abandoned. us, had spread 
the : report that I was a witch, could see 
through mountains and inside all the 
temples, and took note of all the gold 
and silver in the mountains. On our 
re-arrival, therefore, the lamas wanted 
to stone myself and my servants and 
throw our bodies into the river. This 
the head priest prevented them from 
doing ; arguing that, as the chief at 
Nag-chu-ka had given me « tent and 
two horses, I could not be what Erminie 
represented. 

From here our difficulties were much 
increased by the great depth of the 
snow. Three of our horses succumbed, 
for the grass was scanty and hard to 
procure. As the yak caravan caught 
us up, we continued with it till we 
reached Ke-gu, which was on the 21st 
of February. Here Pa-tegn left us to 
return to his home at Ga-la; for I no 
longer intended to retrace my steps, 
thinking it best to continue along the 
tea road to Ta-chien-iu, and, once in 
China, to travel up the Yang-tse River 
to Shanghai. I gave him, in part pay- 
ment for his services two of the re- 
maining three horses and the tent 
(which, I was told, I should no longer 
require). My last horse was spirited 
away, and we found ourselves in a pre- 
dicament. The two Chinese officials 
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ping at the rest houses, they encamped 
in the open for the sake of economy, 
piling up the packs to the weather side 
for shelter. The day after leaving 
Ke-gu we passed the boundary line 
between Amdo and Kham on a moun- 
tain, and stayed a night at Kar-sa, 
where tea-merchants reside. This town 
like all others in Kham, is nominally 
under the rule of the Chinese officials 
of Si-chi’uen, whereas Amdo is gov- 
erned from Si-ning. We crossed the 
Dri-chu (Yang-tse-kiang), on the ice, 
which was not too strong, and made 
for the mountain pass of Mo-ro-la, near 
the summit of which we had to spend 
the night. The cold was so intense 
that one of the horses was found frozen 
in the morning. It had snowed nearly 
every night. 

On entering the Kong-pa-sa-ga we 
put up at a good-sized inn. The peo- 
ple seemed well-to-do. The country is 
fertile, and pigs and fowl are plentiful 
—the first we had seen since we left 
the Chinese border. We passed on 
by Kor-ta-ge-gumpa, which is walled 
round, The houses are built of clay, 
or bricks, or stone, as far as the first 
story, which is of wood; the pretty 
little trellis-work windows are lined 
with colored tissue paper. Here there 
is a huge prayer-wheel. The benefit. 
of the prayers wafted around is shared 
by the men who grind them out. After 
crossing the Tza-chu we arrived at 
O-gan-ze, whither the men had under- 
taken to bring us. It is a large town, 
the residence of a Chinese official, a 
Thibetan chief, and merchants. On 
the night of our arrival one of the men, 


were changing ; the old ones had left | who had been troubled with numbed. 


for China, and their successors were 
not yet arrived ; 


to seli us horses. We finally came to 
terms with some O-gan-ze men return- | 
ing to their native town. 
to lend us two horses for the journey, | 
and to provide food and lodging for the 
night in rest houses, for a certain sum 


of money, which they wanted paid | 
|high cheek-bones, short 


down. They were not particular as to 
keeping their word. Instead of stop- 


the lama chiefs told us | 
we must not stay ; the people refused | 





knees from the great cold, especially on 
the mountain passes, was taken ill, and 
died, just able to see his wife and fam- 
ily. That I should have survived the 
exposure of this journey, to which two 


They were | strong men had succumbed, was in- 


deed marvellous. 

I stayed a few days, and was muclx 
struck by the inhabitants. The men 
are tall and broad, with round faces, 
noses, and 


Chinese eyes. They cut their hair in a 
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fringe in front, and that they may have 
a plait reaching to the ground, add a 
quantity of false hair to the back. In 
this they insert two or three ivory 
rings ; then they catch it up and wind 
it round the head in the guise of a tur- 
ban. The women dress their hair in 
tiny plaits—I counted one hundred 
and thirty-eight on one head—and 
wear gowns of wool or cotton cloth, 
white, or red, or blue. Their jewellery, 
in which they delight, is of silver and 
coral and turquoises. These O-gan-ze 
men make their livelihood as carriers 
between Ta-chien-lu and Ke-gu, and 
for this purpose keep horses and mules. 
The price of a pack-horse to cover this 
distance is ten or twelve rupees. They 
consider they have the monopoly, and 
aitack men from other parts of the 
country who venture along their road. 

Leaving O-gan-ze, we passed Da- 
tong, on the river Kon-sa, and the 
town of Oh-trang-go, where there are 
many Thibetan shopkeepers and a 
colony of five hundred Chinese. After 
Sau-ri-gumpa, an important place, we 
next reached Kham-ga-dak, where the 
temple is roofed with sheets of gold. 
A small house was pointed out to us as 
the birthplace of a former Buddha of 
Lhassa. Our road now made a deep 
descent and led us through beautiful 
forests. In these the province of 
Kham abounds ; villages and monas- 
teries are scattered about the hillsides ; 
and the ground is tilled by the inhab- 
itants —a pleasing contrast to the grass 
lands of Amdo, where the people mostly 
are nomadic. On the top of the Ya- 
ra-la we passed a small lake, so deep 
that it had never been fathomed, in 
which (we were told) a horse lived. 

My Thibetan trip was now drawing 
to a close, and in a few days we arrived 
at the town of Ta-chien-lu, in the Chi- 
nese province of Si-ch’uem. This was 
on the 12th of April, 1893, seven months 
and ten days since I had set out from 
the Chinese town Tau-chau, in the 
province Kan-suh. 

ANNIE R. TAYLOR. 
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From The New Review. 
THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE. 


AMONG the non-dramatic poets who 
flourished under James I. incomparably 
the most singular and influential was 
the Catholic scholar who became Dean 
of St. Paul’s. John Donne was thirty 
years of age when Elizabeth died, and 
no small portion of his most character- 
istic work must have been written in 
her reign. But Donne belongs, essen- 
tially, io that of her successor. In him 
the Jacobean spirit, as opposed to the 
Elizabethan, is paramount. His were 
the first poems which protested, in 
their form alike and their tendency, 
against the pastoral sweetness of the 
Spenserians. Something new in En- 
glish literature begins in Donne, some- 
thing which proceeded, under his 
potent influence, to color poetry for 
nearly a hundred years. The exact 
mode in which that influence was im- 
mediately distributed is unknown to 
us, or very dimly perceived. To know 
more about it is one of the great desid- 
erata of literary history. The imitation 
of Donne’s style begins so early, and 
becomes so general, that several critics 
have taken for granted that there must 
have been editions of his writings 
which have disappeared. 

As a matter of fact, with the excep- 
tion of two exceedingly slight appear- 
ances, that of ten sonnets contributed 
to Davison’s *‘ Poetical Rhapsody ”’ in 
1602, and of “An Anatomy of the 
World” in 1611, the poems of Donne 
are not known to have been printed 
until 1633, a year or two after his death. 
Yet the references to them in docu- 
ments of twenty years earlier are fre- 
quent, and that they were widely 
distributed is certain. This was doubt- 
less done by means of more or less 
complete transcripts, several of which 
have come down to our own day. 
These transcripts must have been 
passed from hand to hand at court, at 
the universities, in cultured country 
houses, until almost every poet of the 
Jacobean age must have been more or 
less familiar with their tenor. The 
style of Donne, like a very odd per- 
fume, was found to cling to every one 
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who touched it, and we observe the 
remarkable phenomenon of poems 
which had not passed through a print- 
er’s hands exercising the influence of a 
body of accepted classical work. In 
estimating the poetry of the Jacobean 
age, therefore, there is no writer who 
demands more careful study than this 
enigmatical and subterranean master, 
this veiled Isis whose utterances out- 
weighed the oracles of all the visible 
gods. 

For the secresy with which the 
poems of Donne were produced no 


adequate reason is forthcoming. His 
conduct in other respects, though 


somewhat haughty, was neither clois- 
tered nor mysterious. He was profuse 
in the publication of his prose writings, 
and denied his verse alone to his: ad- 
mirers. That the tenor of it clashed 
with his profession as a churchman has 
been put forward as a reason, but it is 
not avery good one. Donne was not 
squeamish in his sermons, nor afraid 
of misconception in his ‘+ Pseudo- 
Martyr.’’ If he had had scruples of 
conscience about his secular poems he 
might have destroyed them, as George 
Herbert did his. It is idle to speculate 
on the cause of Donne’s peculiar con- 
duct. It suffices to record that having 
produced a quantity of poetry of ex- 
traordinary value, and intimately wel- 
come to his generation, he would neither 
publish nor destroy it, but permitted, 
and perhaps preferred, that it should 
circulate among his most intelligent 
contemporaries in such a way as to ex- 
cite the maximum of curiosity and 
mystery. 

With the trifling exceptions which 
have been mentioned above, the poems 
of Donne were not published until after 
his death. The first edition, the quarto 
of 1633, is very inaccurate and ill- 
arranged ; the octavos of 1635 and 1639 
are much fuller and more exact. 
Donne, however, still lacks a compe- 
tent editor. We have no direct knowl- 
edge of the poet’s own wish as to the 
arrangement of his poems, nor any safe 
conjecture as to the date of more than 
a few pieces. The best lyrics, how- 
ever, appear to belong to the first dec- 
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ade of James I.’s reign, if they are 
not even of earlier composition. There 
seems to be no doubt that the ‘ Sat- 


ires,”? an imperfect manuscript of 
which bears the date 1593, are wholly 
Elizabethan. These are seven in num- 
ber, and belong to the same general 
category as those of Hall, Lodge, and 
Guilpin. They are brilliant and pic- 
turesque beyond any of their particular 
compeers, even beyond the best of 
Hall’s satires. But they have the ter- 
rible faults which marked all our Eliz- 
abethan satirisis, a crabbed violence 
alike of manner and matter, a fierce,. 
voluble conventionality, a tortured and 
often absolutely licentious and errone- 
ous conception of the use of language. 
The fourth is, doubtless, the best writ- 
ten, and may be-taken as the best 
essay in this class of poetry existing 
in English literature before the middle- 
life of Dryden ; its attraction for Pope 
is well known. 

“The Progress of the Soul,’ as 
named by its author ‘* Poema Satyri- 
con,’”’ takes its natural place after the 
satires, but is conjectured to have been 
written not earlicr than 1610. De 
Quincey, with unwonted warmth, de- 
clared that ‘‘massy diamonds compose 
the very substance of this poem, 
thoughts and descriptions which have 
the fervent and gloomy sublimity of 
Ezekiel or Aschylus.”? It is written 
in a variant of the Spenserian stanza, 
and is a hyperbolical history of the 
development of the human soul, ex- 
tended to more than five hundred lines, 
and not ended, but abruptly closed. It 
is one of the most difficult: of Donne’s 
writings, and started a kind of psycho- 
logical poetry of which, as the century 
progressed, many more examples were 
seen, none, perhaps, of a wholly feli- 
citous character. It has the poet’s 
characteristics, however, to the full. 
The verse marches with a virile tread, 
the epithets are daring, the thoughts 
always curious and occasionally sub- 
lime, the imagination odd and scholastic, 
with recurring gleams of passion. 

Far less extraordinary are the epis- 
tles, which form a large section of 
Donne’s poetical works. All through 














life he was wont to address letters, 
chiefly in the heroic couplet, to the 
most intimate of his friends. These 
epistles are conceived in a lighter vein 
than his other writings, and have less 
of his characteristic vehemence. The 
earliest, however, ‘‘ The Storm,” which 
he addressed from the Azores, pos- 
sesses his Elizabethan mannerism ; it 
is crudely picturesque and licentious, 
essentially unpoetical. ‘*The Calm,” 
which is the parallel piece, is far bet- 
ter, and partly deserves Ben Jonson’s 
high commendation of it to Drummond. 
The epistle to Sir Henry Goodyer is 
noticeable for the dignified and stately 
manner in which the four-line stanza, 
afterwards adopted by Gray for his 
“Elegy,” is adopted; this poem is 
exceedingly like the early pieces writ- 
ten by Dryden some fifty years later. 
The school of the Restoration is plainly 
foreshadowed in it. 

Many of these epistles are stuffed 
hard with thoughts, but poetry is 
rarely to be found in them ; the style 
is not lucid, the construction is des- 
perately parenthetical. It is not often 
that the weary reader is rewarded by 
such a polished piece of versification as 
is presented by this passage about love 
in the ‘* Letter to the Countess of 
Huntingdon :’’ — 


It is not love that sueth, or doth contend ; 

Love either conquers, or but meets a friend. 

Man’s better part consists of purer fire, 

And finds itself allowed, ere it desire. 

Love is wise here, keeps home, gives reason 
sway, 

And journeys not till it find summer-way. 

A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 

Is sport for every. girl to practise on. 

Who strives, through woman’s scorns, 
woman to know 

Is lost, and seeks his shadow to outgo ; 

It must be sickness, after one disdain, 

Though he be called aloud, to look again ; 

Let others sin and grieve; one cunning 
slight 

Shall freeze my love to crystal in a night. 

I can love first, and, if I win, love still, 

And cannot be removed, unless she will ; 

It is her fault if I unsure remain ; 

She only can untie, I bind again ; 

The honesties of love with ease I do, 

But am no porter for a tedious woe. 
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Most of these epistles are New 
Year’s greetings, and many are ad- 
dressed to the noble and devout ladies 
with whom he held spiritual converse 
in advancing years. The poet superbly 
aggrandizes the moral qualities of these 
women, paying to their souls the court 
that younger and flightier cavaliers re- 
served for the physical beauty of their 
daughters. 

The epithalamia of Donne form that 
section of his work in which, alone, he 
seems to follow in due succession after 
Spenser. These marriage-songs are 
elegant and glowing, though not with- 
out the harshness which Donne could 
not for any length of time forego. 
That composed for the wedding of 
Frederick Count Palatine and the Lady 
Elizabeth, in 1613, is perhaps the most 
popular of all Donne’s writings, and 
opens with a delicious vivacity : — 


Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is ! 
All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners ; 
Thou marryest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering 
dove, 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher ; 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As does the goldfinch or the halcyon ; 
The husband cock looks out, and straight 
is sped, 
And meets his wife, which brings her 
feather bed. 
This day more cheerfully than ever shine, — 
This day, which might enflame thyself, old 
Valentine. 

The ode within the rather stiff set- 
ting of the Allophanes and _ Idios, 
eclogue is scarcely: less felicitous. 

The miscellaneous secular poems of 
Donne are generically classed under 
the heading of “*Elegies.””» We have 
here some of the most extraordinary 
aberrations of fancy, some of the wild- 
est contrasts of character and style, to 
be observed in literature. They are 


mainly Ovidian or Tibullan studies of 
the progress of the passion of love, 
written by one who proclaims himself 
an ardent, but no longer an illusioned, 
lover—hot still, but truculent and 
scandalous. 


The youth of the author 
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is disclosed in them, but it is not the 
callow youth of first inexperience. He 
is already a past master in the subtle 
sophistry of love, and knows by rote 
‘‘the mystic language of the eye and 
hand.” Weary with the beauty of 
spring and summer, he has learned to 
find fascination in an autumnal face. 
The voluptuous character of these ele- 
gies has scandalized successive critics. 
Several of them, to be plain, were in- 
deed too outspoken for the poet’s own 
or for any decent age. Throughout it 
is seldom so much what the unbridled 
lover says, but his utter intemperance 
in saying it, that surprises, especially 
in one who, by the time they were 
given to the public, had come to be 
regarded as the holiest of men. Even 
saints, however, were coarse in the age 
of James, and the most beautiful of all 
Donne’s elegies, the exquisite ‘ Re- 
fusal to Allow his Young Wife to Ac- 
company him Abroad as a Page,” 
which belongs to his mature life and 
treats of a very creditable passion, is 
marred by almost inconceivabl> of- 
fences against good taste. 

Another section of Donne’s poems is 
composed of funeral elegies or requi- 
ems, in which he allowed the sombre 
part of his fancy to run riot. In these 
curious entombments we read nothing 
that seems personal or pathetic, but 
much about ‘*the magnetic force” of 
the deceased, her spiritual anatomy, 
and her soul’s ‘‘meridians and paral- 
lels.”” Amid these pedantries we light 
now and then upon extraordinary 
bursts of poetic observation, as when 
the eminence of the spirit of Mistress 
Drury reminds the poet of a vision, 
seen years before in sailing past the 
Canaries, and he cries out — 


Does not a Teneriffe or higher hill 

Rise so high like a rock, that one might 
think 

The floating moon would shipwreck there 
and sink, 


or as when one of his trances comes 
upon him, and he sighs 


when thou know’ st this 
‘Thou know’st how wan a ghost this our 
world is. 





These lovely sudden bursts of pure 
poetry are more frequent in the * Fu- 
neral Elegies” than in any section of 
Donne’s poetry which we have men- 
tioned, and approach those, to be pres- 
ently noted, in the lyrics. The spirit 


of this strange writer loved to dwell on 
the majestic and gorgeous aspects of 
death, to wave his torch within the 
charnel house, and to show that its 
walls are set with jewels. 

This may be taken as an example of 
his obscure mortuary imagination : — 


As men of China, after an age’s stay, 

Do take up porcelain where they buried 
clay, 

So at this grave, her limbeck (which refines 

The diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls 
and mines 

Of which this flesh was), her soul shall in- 
spire 

Flesh of such stuff, as God, when His last 
fire 

Annuls this world, to recompense it, shall 

Make and name them the elixir of this All. 

They say, the sea, when it gains, loseth 
too, 

If carnal Death (the younger brother) do 

Usurp the body ; our soul, which subject is 

To the elder Death, by sin, is freed by this ; 

They perish both, when they attempt the 
just, 

For graves our trophies are, and both 
death’s dust. 


The presence of the emblems of 
mortality rouses Donne to an unusual 
intellectual ecstasy. The latest of 
these elegies is dated 1625, and shows 
that the poet retained his art in this 
kind of writing to the very close of his 
career, adding polish to his style, with- 
out any perceptible falling off in power. 

A large number of ‘ Holy Sonnets,” 
which Izaak Walton thought had per- 
ished, were published in 1669, and sey- 
eral remain still unprinted. They are 
more properly quatorzains than son- 
nets, more correct in form than the 
usual English sonnet of the age — for 
the octett is properly arranged and 
rhymed—but closing in the sestett 
with a couplet. These sonnets are 
very interesting for the light they 
throw on Donne’s prolonged sympathy 
with the Roman Church, over which 
his biographers have been wont to slur. 
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All these ‘*‘Holy Sonnets” probably 
belong to 1617, or the period immedi- 
ately following the death of Donne’s 
wife. In the light of certain examples 
in the possession of the present writer, 
which have not yet appeared in print, 
they seem to confirm Walton’s remark 
that, though Donne inquired early in life 
into the differences between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism, yet he lived until 
the death of his wife without religion. 

A pathetic sonnet from the un- 
published Westmorland manuscript of 
Donne, now in my possession, shows 
the effect of that bereavement upon 
him. It is here printed for the first 
time :— 

Since she whom I loved hath paid her last 
debt 

To Nature and to hers and my good is 

dead, 

And her soul early into heaven van- 

ished — 
Wholly on heavenly things my mind is set. 
Here the admiring her my mind did whet 

To seek Thee, God ; so streams do show 

their head ; 

But tho’ I have found Thee, and Thou 

my thirst hast fed, 
A holy thirsty dropsy melts me yet. 
But why should I beg more love, whenas 
Thou 
Dost woo my soul for hers, off’ring all 
Thine ; i 
And dost not only fear lest I allow 
My love to Saints and Angels, things 
divine, 
But in Thy tender jealousy dost doubt 
Lest this World, Flesh, yea, Devil, put 
Thee out ? 

The sonnet on the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, however, has probably been at- 
tributed to Donne by error ; the more 
likely name of Constable has been 
suggested as that of its author. 

In his other divine poems, also, the 
Roman element is often very strong, 
and the theology of a cast which is far 
removed from that of Puritanism. In 
the very curious piece called “ The 
Cross,” he seems to confess to the use 
of a material crucifix, and in “A Lit- 
any”? he distinctly recommends prayer 
to the Virgin Mary, 


That she-cherubim which unlocked Para- 
dise. 
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All these are matters which must be 
left to the future biographers of Donne, 
but which are worthy of their closest 
attention in developing the intricate 
anomalies of his character. 

We have now, by process of exhaus- 
tion, arrived at what is the most in- 
teresting of the sections of Donne’s 
poetry, his amatory lyrics. These are 
about seventy in number, and so far 
as the scanty evidence can be de- 
pended upon, belong to various periods 
from his twentieth to his thirty-fifth 
year. The series, as we now hold it, be- 
gins with the gross and offensive piece 
of extravagance called ‘‘The Flea,” 
but is followed by ‘*The Good-Mor- 
row,’’ which strikes a very different 
note. As a rule, these poems are 
extremely personal, confidential, and 
vivid ; the stamp of life is on them. 
None the less, while confessing with 
extraordinary frankness and clearness 
the passion of the writer, they are so 
reserved in detail, so immersed and 
engulfed in secresy, that no definite 
conjecture can be hazarded as to the 
person, or persons, or the class of per- 
sons, to whom they were addressed. 
One or two were evidently inspired 
by Donne’s wife, others most emphat- 
ically were not, and by their lawless, 
though not gross, sensuality remind us 
of the still more outspoken, ‘‘ Elegies.”’ 
In spite of the alembicated verbiage, 
the tortuousness and artificiality of 
the thought, sincerity burns in every 
stanza, and the most exquisite images 
lie side by side with monstrous conceits 
and ugly pedantries. 

A peculiarity of the lyrics is that 
scarcely two of the seventy are written 
in the same verse-form. Donne evi- 
dently laid himself out to invent elab- 
orate and far-fetched metres. He was 
imitated in this down tothe Restoration, 
when all metrical effects tended to merge 
in the heroic couplet. But of the innu- 
merable form-inventions of Donne and 
his disciples scarcely one has been 
adopted into the language, although 
more than one, by their elegance and 
melody, deserve to be resumed..,... 

This exemplifies one of the prettiest 
of his stanza-forms : — 
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If thou be’st born to strange sights, 

Things invisible to see, 

Ride ten thousand days and nights, 

Till age snow white hairs on thee ; 
Thou, when thou return’st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 

And swear 
Nowhere 
Lives a woman true and fair. 


If thou find’st one, let me know ; 
Such a pilgrimage were sweet. 
Yet do not —I would not go 
Though at next door we might meet ; 
Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter, 
Yet she 
Will be 
False, ere I come, with two or three. 


It now remains to examine this body 
of poetry in general terms, and, first of 
all, it is necessary to make some re- 
marks with regard to Donne’s whole 
system of prosody. The terms “ irreg- 
ular,” *‘ unintelligible,’’ and ‘‘ viciously 
rugged ”’ are commonly used in describ- 
ing it, and it seems even to be sup- 
posed by some critics that Donne did 
not know how to scan. This last sup- 
position may be rejected at once ; what 
there was to know about poetry was 
known to Donne. But it seems certain 
that he intentionally introduced a revo- 
lution into English versification. It 
was doubtless as a rebellion against the 
smooth and somewhat nerveless iambic 
flow of Spenser and the earliest con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare that Donne 
invented his violent mode of breaking 
up the lines into quick and slow beats. 
The best critic of his own generation, 
Ben Jonson, hated the innovation, and 
told Drummond * that Donne, for not 
keeping of accent, deserved hanging.” 
It is difficult to stem a current of cen- 
sure which has set without intermis- 
sion since the very days of Donne 
himself, but I may be permitted to 
point out what I imagine was the poet’s 
own view of the matter. 

He found, as I have said, the verse 
of his youth, say of 1590, exceedingly 
mellifluous, sinuous, and inclining to 
flaccidity. A five-syllabled iambic line 
of Spenser or of Daniel trots along with 
the gentlest amble of inevitable shorts 
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and longs. It seems to have vexed the 
ear of Donne by its tendency to feeble- 
ness, and it doubtless appeared to him 
that the very gifted writers who imme- 
diately preceded him had carried the 
softness of it as far as it would go. He 
desired new and more varied effects. 
To see what he aimed at doing, we 
have, I believe, to turn to what has 
been attempted in our own time by Mr. 
Robert Bridges, in some of his early 
experiments, and by the Symbolists in 
France. The iambic rhymed line of 
Donne has audacities such as are per- 
mitted to his blank verse by Milton, 
and although the felicities are rare in 
the older poet, instead of being almost 
incessant, as in the later, Donne at his 
best is not less melodious than Milton. 
When he writes — 


Blasted with sighs and surrounded with 
tears, 


we must not dismiss this as not being 
iambic verse at all, nor — much less — 
attempt to read it — 


Blastéd with sighs, and surroundéd with 
tears, 

but recognize in it the poet’s attempt 

to identify the beat of his verse with 

his bewildered and dejected condition, 

reading it somewhat in this notation — 


Blasted | with sighs || and surrounded | with 

tears. ; 
The violence of Donne’s transposition 
of accent is most curiously to be ob- 
served in his earliest satires, and in 
some of his later poems is almost en- 
tirely absent. Doubtless his theory 
became modified with advancing years. 
No poet is more difficult to read aloud. 
Such a passage as the following may 
excusably defy a novice : — 


No token of worth but Queen’s man and 
fine 

Living barrels of beef and flagons of wine. 

I shook like a spied spy. Preachers which 
are 

Seas of wit and arts, you can then dare 

Drown the sins of this place, for, for me, 

Which am but a scant brook, it enough 
shall be 

To wash the stains away. 


But treat the five-foot verse not as a 


























fixed and unalterable sequence of ca- 
dences, but as a norm around which a 
musician weaves his variations, and the 
riddle is soon read — 


No token | of worth | but Queen’s | man | 
and fine 

Living | barrels of | beef and | flagons of | 
wine. 

I shook | like a spied | spy. | Preachers | 
which are 

Seas | of wit | and arts, | you can then | 
dare 

Drown | the sins | of this place, | for, | for 
me, 

Which am | but a scant | brook, | it enough 
| shall be 

To wash | the stains | away. 


The poetry of Donne possesses in no 
small degree that ‘‘ unusual and inde- 
finable witchery ’? which Dr. Jessopp 
has noted as characteristic of the man 
himself. But our enjoyment of it is 
marred by the violence of the writer, 
by his want of what seems to us to be 
good taste, and by a quality which has 
been overlooked by those who have 
written about him, but which seems to 
provide the key to the mystery of his 
position. Donne was, I would venture 
to suggest, by far the most modern and 
contemporaneous of the writers of his 
time. He rejected all the classical tags 
and imagery of the Elizabethans, he 
borrowed nothing from French or Ital- 
ian tradition. He arrived at an ex- 
cessive actuality of style, and it was 
because he struck them as so novel and 
so completely in touch with his own 
age that his immediate coevals were so 
much fascinated with him. His poems 
are full of images taken from the life 
and habits of the time. Where earlier 
poets had summoned the myths of 
Greece to adorn their verse, Donne 
weaves in, instead, the false zoology, 
the crude physics and philosophy, of 
his own fermenting epoch. The poem 
called ‘* Love’s Exchange ’’ is worthy 
of careful examination in this respect. 
Each stanza is crowded with conceits, 
each one of which is taken from the 
practical or professional life of the mo- 
ment in which the poet wrote. This 
extreme .modernity, however, is one 
potent source of our lack of sympathy 
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with the poetry so inspired. In the 
long run, it is the broader suggestion, 
the wider if more conventional range of 
classic imagery, which may hope to 
hold without fatigue the interest of 
successive generations. 

For us the charm of Donne continues 
to rest in his occasional felicities, his 
bursts of melodious passion. If his 
song were not so tantalizingly fragmen- 
tary, we should call him the unques- 
tioned nightingale of the Jacobean 
choir. No other poet of that time, few 
poets of any time, have equalled the 
concentrated passion, the delicate, long- 
drawn musical effects, the bold and 
ecstatic rapture of Donne at his best. 
In such a poem as **The Dream ”’ he 
realizes the very paroxysm of amatory 
song. In his own generation no one 
approached the purity of his cascades 
of ringing monosyllables, his 


For God’s sake, hold your tongue and let 
me love, 
or, 
I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 
Who died before the God of Love was born, 
or, 
O more than moon, 
Draw not thy seas to drown me in thy 
sphere. 

In these and similar passages, of 
which not a very slender florilegium 
might be gathered from his voluminous 
productions, Donne reminds us that 
Ben Jonson esteemed him ‘the first 
poet in the world in some things.”” But 
this quality of passionate music is not 
the only one discernible, nor often to 
be discerned. The more obvious char- 
acteristic was summed up by Coleridge 
in a droll quatrain : — 

With Donne, whose Muse on dromedary 
trots, 

Wreathe iron pokers into true-love-knots ; 

Rhyme’s sturdy cripple, Fancy’s maze and 
clue, 

Wit’s forge and fire-blast, Meaning’s press 
and screw. 


In the use of those ingenuities which 
it was once the fashion to call ‘‘ meta- 
physical”? Donne shows an amazing 
pertinacity. He is never daunted by 
the feeling that his wit is exercised 
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‘on subjects where we have no right 
1o expect it,’’ and where it is impossible 
for us to relish it. He pushes on with 
relentless logic — sometimes, indeed, 
past chains of images that are lovely 
and appropriate, but oftener through 
briars and lianas that rend his garments 
and trip up his feet. He is not affected 
by the ruggedness of his road, nor by 
our unwillingness to follow him. He 
stumbles doggedly on until he has 
reached his singular goal. In all this 
intellectual doggedness he has a certain 
kinship to Browning, but his obscurity 
is more dense. It is to be hoped that 
the contemporary maligned him who 
reported Donne to have written one of 
his elegies in an intentional obscure- 
ness, but that he delighted in putting 
his readers out of their depth can 
scarcely be doubted. It is against this 
lurid background, which in itself and 
unrelieved would possess a very slight 
attraction to modern readers, that the 
electrical flashes of Donne’s lyrical 
genius make their appearance, almost 
blinding us by their brilliancy, and fad- 
ing into the dark tissue of conceits be- 
fore we have time to appreciate them. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DWELLERS IN ARCADY. 


THERE were hills which garnished their 
proud heights with stately trees; humble 
valleys whose base estate seemed com- 
forted with the refreshing of silver rivers ; 
meadows enamelled with all sorts of eye- 
pleasing flowers ; thickets which, being 
lined with the most pleasant shade, were 
velussed by the cheerful disposition of many 
well-tuned birds ; each pasture stored with 
sheep, feeding with sober security ; while 
the pretty lambs with bleating oratory 
craved their dams’ comfort ; here a shep- 
herd-boy piping as if we should never be 
old, there a young shepherdess knitting 
and withal singing, and it seemed that her 
voice comforted her hands to work, for her 
hands kept time to her music. 


My text is from Sir Philip Sidney’s 
** Arcadia,’’ a country which will ever 
exist unspoiled, untouched, a refuge 
for those who seek it, whether they 
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find it as Sidney did by Coniston Water, 
or whether it exists only in the dreams 
of some city-bound prisoner. It is 
always the same ; the something beyond, 
the point where spirit and where matter 
meet, the land brightened by heavenly 
alchemy, and by that personal vibration 
between man and nature which is the 
soul of immaterial things. Where that 
point of meeting exists is different for 
every one of us, and this is what each 
critic in turn has to try to apprehend. 
Only the other day I was writing of 
Bewick in these pages; Bewick who 
dwelled in Arcady as he strode along 
the busy London streets; Bewick 
whose heart was in the north, far 
away by Tyne-side among his early 
haunts, listening with delight to the 
murmuring of the flooded burn which 
passed his father’s house, where he 
would leap from bed to watch the 
water’s varying aspects, or follow the 
sheep through the wreaths of snow as 
they sought shelter from the drifts on 


the fells, ‘‘ under the low bries over- 


hung with whins.” No wonder he 
shook the dust from off his feet and 
turned his back upon the great city ! 

It is with another dweller in Arcady 
that these pages are concerned to-day, 
whose history has lately appeared, writ- 
ten by Miss Gerard and verified with 
great pains and much research.? It is 
the story of Angelica Kauffmann, who 
sat painting in her house in Golden 
Square, while Bewick wearily trudged 
through London streets. Scarcely a 
dozen years lay between the two in 
actual age, but almost as many cen- 
turies might have divided them. From 
Northumberland to ancient Greece is a 
long way to go, even in the spirit king- 
dom ; and yet as I write these words I 
realize that some Arcadias, such as 
Bewick’s, belong to natural laws and 
are part of all time, and that others, 
such as Angelica’s, belong to moods 
and phases only. 

In 1796, when Bewick came to Lon- 
don, Angelica was already established 
in her house in Golden Square; her 
beautiful, fanciful visions lay hidden in 


1 Angelica Kauffmann ; by Frances A. Gerard, 
New Edition ; London, 1£93, 























her own warm imagination, while she 
dwelt among the bricks and scandals of 
the town. Hers was a curious posi- 
tion ; she was in early middle age, a 
wife and no wife, a struggling fine 
lady, a hard-working woman, living 
from hand to mouth. She had friends, 
angry lovers, admiring patrons, adorers 
without number, envious, cruel ene- 
mies ; Hone had just wantonly assaulted 
her; she was laboring for her daily 
bread, painting portraits and mytho- 
logical and allegorical histories and 
compositions —Gandish himself never 
produced subjects more tremendous. 
But through it all Angelica dwelt on in 
Arcady, forgetting her troubles among 
her dislocated but gracious dreams. 

What would Bewick have cared for 
Angelica’s waning, candle-lit world, he 
the lover of natural things, of early 
dawns, of nightly trampings by storm 
or starlight, with a heart attuned to 
reality? ‘*To his utterly English 
mind,’? says Mr. Ruskin, ‘* the straw 
of the sty and its tenantry were abiding 
truth, the cloud of Olympus and its 
tenantry a child’s dream. He could 
draw a pig but not an Aphrodite. ... 
I must endeavor to make you under- 
stand the magnificent artistic power, 
the flawless virtue, veracity, and ten- 
derness, the infinite humor of the man, 
and yet the difference between England 
and Florence in the use they make of 
such gifts in their children.” 

Angelica was a child of Italy ; tradi- 
tion and conventionality had been her 
masters. And yet, though it may be 
difficult to realize, underneath all the 
artificiality of her work and experience, 
there lies hidden some touch of natural 
grace and truth, which has kept her 
memory alive to this day. Perhaps it 
is her personality which has outlived 
her performance. She made work to 
order, but she herself was spontaneous ; 
the fine ladies she painted would have 
given much to have had her charm, her 
gaiety, her gracious fascination. 

It was fortunate for Angelica that 
she belonged to a day when people 
were more easily themselves than they 
are now ; when there was more cere- 
mony, but less crowding of mind and 
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feeling. It was also fortunate for her 
that she was born in a leisurely period 
when her dress, her graceful, flowing 
draperies, harmonized so well with her 
charming self. Her very name is curi- 
ously appropriate. An angel, a trader, 
—do not both of them describe her? 

It cannot be denied that some of her 
work was very bad. Only the other 
day, deep buried in the vaults of the 
National Gallery, a friend showed me a 
portentous canvas representing Reli- 
gion surrounded by all the Virtues. 
It would certainly require all the attri- 
butes to enable one to forgive such a 
composition ; but it would be unfair to 
judge her by this one special produc- 
tion, for many delightful suggestions, 
decorations, compositions, exist to this 
day, giving pleasure still, and bearing 
witness to her conscientious and un- 
tiring life’s work. Her loving soul 
carried her safely across the disappoint- 
ments and disillusions which are too 
apt to cloud the later hours of life. It 
sometimes happens that the end of a 
life is more interesting, more full of 
meaning than the beginning of it ; the 
lights seem to grow more complexly 
beautiful, the feeling of it all more 
natural and touching ; and that which 
people are pleased to call illusion often 
strikes more true to the heart than the 
driest and most incontrovertible facts. 
This, assuredly, was the moral of An- 
gelica’s sixty-year-long story. 

The writer, who once in her own 
youth wrote the romance of Miss An- 
gel, has been reading the further his- 
tory (an authentic and genuine story 
this time) of Madam Angelica, and 
realizing how much still remains to. tell 
of a life of which the early morning 
hours are over If the early morning 
was the period of work and enthusiasm, 
the later hours bring an added emotion 
and experience into play, perhaps less 
attractive, but more endearing than the 
brilliant flash of youth. If we take 
Angelica for what she did, it would not 
go very far; but if we take her for 
herself, her long-suffering, charming, 
honorable, enthusiastic self, her nature 
attracts us as ever through a dividing 
century. Nor need we be ashamed to 
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admire where Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Goethe, and so many other delightful 
persons, have passed before us. 
Angelica’s correspondence with Goe- 
the in 1778, when she was about forty- 
seven years of age, is almost laughably 
romantic ; and yet what woman might 
not be proud to have received such a 
tribute at any age. German women 
seem to possess a fund of innocent, 
enduring romance ; they are not bound 
by that restraining sense of humor 
which, I suppose, keeps an English- 
woman in check ; though Angelica had 
forgotten her German and her German 
spelling, and needed all the cight vol- 
umes of Goethe’s works which he sent 
her to remind her of her native tongue, 
yet her heart did not forget to beat. 
To the very last she turned towards 
that Arcadia of feeling which was her 
heaven. Her friendship for Goethe, 
and for Herder too, as one reads of 
both in the letters selected by Miss 
Gerard, give a most fanciful and strik- 
ing phase of a woman’s history. The 
self-suppression of Angelica’s married 
life had left her nature still longing for 


sympathy ; to the end she retained her 
ideal ; to the end she seemed unable to 
live alone. in self-respecting indepen- 
dence, but ever constrained to throw 
herself into the hopes and lives and 
loves of others, to live in their lives 


and their welfare. ‘* Parting from you 
has penetrated my heart and soul with 
grief,’ she writes to Goethe. “. 
The Sundays which once were days of 
joy have become the saddest days ; they 
seem to say, we return no more, the 
words return no more sound too hard.” 

. “This evening, the 20th, I found 
your dear letter upon the table, how 
my heart beat as I opened it!” Again : 
*¢ Some days ago I went with Zucchi to 
visit your apartment . . . we went up 
into your cabinet. I felt as if I were in 
a sanctuary or shrine, where one dwelt 
whom all honored. I could hardly tear 
myself away.”’ On the 5th of August 
she writes : ‘‘I dreamed last night you 
had come back, I hastened to the en- 
trance door, seized both your hands, 
which I pressed so closely to my heart, 
that with the pain I awoke.” 





Miss Gerard gives an interesting pic- 
ture of the Zucchi household; she 
quotes Goethe’s own testimony that 
Angelica was overtasked, and that Zuc- 
chi was an avaricious, selfish husband. 
It was Goethe who sent Herder to 
Angelica ; and Herder also seems to 
have been absolutely fascinated by this 
new friend, “‘ the delicate, tender soul, 
artistic to her finger-tips, extraordina- 
rily simple, without any bodily charm.”’ 
Elsewhere he writes to his wife : ** Oh, 
what torments might I have spared 
myself, had I only known earlier this 
noble creature, who lives shy and re- 
tired as a heavenly being .. . she is 
dearer to me than all else in Rome.”’ 
Then he continues artlessly enough : 
‘“‘Tam so happy with her... she on 
her side regards me with the deepest 
reverence, while of thee she speaks 
tenderly and with a certain timidity ; 
she looks upon thee as one of the 
happiest of women.’’ , Poor Madame 
Herder gets jealous and unhappy after 
a time, and flies to mythology for com- 
fort, as others have done before. She 
calls herself Ariadne and implores The- 
seus to return to his home and family. 
To this Theseus writes in reply: 
‘When I went this evening to An- 
gelica, she with infinite grace slipped 
upon my finger a little gold chain asa 
remembrance of to-day; she said it 
was for us both. She is in every way 
a sweet, angelic, and pure woman, 
Thou must promise an eternal friend- 
ship to her, and with me render thanks 
to Heaven who has given her to me to 
know and to love.” 

Angelica bestowed various tokens 
upon Herder, who describes to his wife, 
among other objects, ‘a little ring, 
which I am to put on thy finger, and 
with it I now seal this letter. On this 
side of the Alps I may look on it as 
mine own, and on my return give it to 
thee from thy sister. No one knows 
of this little present except the good 
Rieffenstein, who ordered it for her. 
It is, indeed, a faithful symbol of her 
pure, tender soul, for truly friendship 
and love are one. So she represents 
her little soul (seelchen) as a tiny spar- 
row resting upon a branch of myrtle, a 
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type that our union shall exist absent 
or present. Do not say anything of 
this to any one, but take the remem- 
brance as it is meant, in good part. A 
purer, more exquisite creature does not 
exist on earth.” 

Herder seems to have had less satis- 
factory moments in the course of his 
experience of life, for Miss Gerard 
quotes from another letter to his wife : 
**Still & propos of Angelica, her good- 
ness sets the balance right between me 
and others of her sex, who have done 
me bad turns. In goodness of heart 
she is a celestial being. I gave her thy 
kiss as it stood in thy letter, without 
transferring it to her lips. Once 1 did 
kiss her on the forehead, and once she 
unexpectedly seized my hand and 
would press it to her lips.” 

Finally we come to the last of what 
is justly called a remarkable series of 
letters. ‘‘ Well then, in God’s name 
my trunk is packed. All is ready ; to- 
morrow I leave Rome for Pisa. Iam 
well, and, all things consideted, have 
had a time in Rome of which few stran- 
gers can boast. . . . Angelica, who is 


dear and good beyond all expression, 
greets thee cordially, and sends thee 


her silhouette. Take it with feelings 
of love and kindness. The angel has 
made me during these last weeks inex- 
pressibly happy. I would I had known 
her earlier; the good, exceilent, ten- 
der, beautiful soul. ... May heaven 
bless and preserve this sweet woman. 
Farewell, my good soul, no longer to 
be adesolate Ariadne.” 

So Herder departs as Goethe had de- 
parted; and Angelica remains in the 
Eternal City, still working on, still oc- 
cupied with innocent fancies and enthu- 
siasms, in which she tries to forget the 
present and the terrible times which 
were now at hand. Dukes, duchesses, 
goddesses, heroes, all figure in turn 
upon her canvas, cardinals, ladies of 
quality ; but meanwhile the terrible 
echoes from the world beyond, rumors 
of sorrow and disaster, began to reach 
them in their sunny retreat. A third 
inmate had joined the little household. 
Anton Kauffmann, a cousin, had come 
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to help Angelica and Zucchi, who was 
ill and partially paralyzed, in their life 
and household cares. Money difficul- 
ties, which had ceased to trouble them 
for years past, now rose grimly before 
them. This was no time for posing 
and sitting for portraits ; people were 
ruined and flying for their lives, and it 
was with difficulty that rents or debts 
were collected. Antonio Zucchi, wor- 
ried and anxious, fell ill and died of 
jaundice, leaving almost all he pos- 
sessed away from his wife. Too true 
and disinterested to resent this insult, 
she mourned him with simplicity and 
sweetness. The epitaph she put upon 
his grave is well known and often 
quoted : ‘* Not as I had prayed.” “ It 
is not poverty I fear, but this dreadful 
solitude,’’ she writes soon after his 
death. Then by degrees she in some 
measure revives. She travels for 
change of scene ; loving and apprecia- 
tive friends come round her; Kauff- 
mann, the cousin, proves good and 
devoted ; she begins to work once more 
with that indomitable courage and 
buoyancy which was part of her na- 
ture. One or two of her best portraits 
were painted about this time. It is 
difficult to take it seriously when one 
hears of a colossal picture of Achilles, 
for Catherine of Russia, undertaken by 
Angelica at near sixty years of age. 
One particular journey on which she 
started with the cousin, to revisit the 
haunts of her youth, is delightfully de- 
scribed by Miss Gerard, and brought 
no little interest and pleasure. The 
end of Angelica’s life was like herself, 
composed and tender and _ practical. 
‘¢ She took to her bed and one day de- 
sired her cousin to read her one of 
Gellert’s hymns for the sick. By some 
mistake he began one of the order for 
the dying, but she stopped him. ‘No 
Johann,’ she said, ‘12 will not hear 
that. Read me the hymn for the sick 
on page 128.’ The cousin sought the 
place, found the desired hymn, and 
began to read. But after a few mo- 
ments he looked up. Angelica had 
passed peacefully away without a sigh 
or pain.”’ 
ANNE RITCHIE. 
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From Chambers’ Journal, 
A SIAMESE PAGEANT. 
BY DAVID KER. 

THE two great festivals of the Si- 
amese year—the White Elephant’s 
birthday having not yet taken rank 
there as a bank holiday —are the birth- 
day of the reigning king, and his Maj- 
esty’s visit in state to the chief local 
temples towards the end of autumn. I 
say “‘the king” advisedly, for there is 
now but one, the office of ‘second 
king”’ having recently been abolished 
on the occasion of the late incumbent’s 
death. ‘This may perhaps be a change 
for the better, for the duplicate king- 
ship produced at times some rather 
awkward complieations, as in the case 
of a quarrel between the two mon- 
archs, not many years ago, when the 
second king rushed down to the En- 
glish consulate and put himself under 
British protection against the first 
king ; while the first king locked him- 
self up in his bedroom for a week for 
fear of being murdered by the second 
king. 

Our stay in Bangkok— which has 
superseded Siam’s ancient inland me- 
tropolis, Ayuthia, as St. Petersburg su- 
perseded Moscow —included both the 
great national holidays. In September 
came the birthday of “the Golden- 
footed Prince and Lord of the White 
Elephant,’ Prabaht Somdetch P’hra 
-aramendr Maha Chulahlongkorn Klow 
— may his life be as long as his name ! 
—and a few weeks later followed the 
‘¢ visiting of the temples.”’ 

The birthday celebration was very 
well worth seeing, though some of its 
ceremonies were copied too closely 
from those of European courts not to 
appear somewhat incongruous in so 
thoroughly Asiatic a city. It was cer- 
tainly no joke for us unfortunate Eu- 
ropeans to swelter beneath a tropical 


me when I visited his house — being 
so heavy that I could barely lift it with 
one hand. 

But the great procession that fol- 
lowed a little later was picturesque 
enough to have atoned for much more 
serious hardships. Through the vast 
paved courtyard of the palace — above 
which its three successive roofs towered 
in one great blaze of green and gold — 
came, marching, to the music of a well- 
trained military band, a picked body of 
grenadiers in the uniform of the Siam- 
ese line —white frocks and sun-hel- 
mets, and blue trousers with a white 
stripe down the side. Then followed 
the scarlet jackets, and red horsehair 
plumes, and fine black horses of the 
cavalry of the Guard, succeeded by the 
Foot Guards in dark blue coats, armed 
with English rifles. Behind these came 
the crew of the king’s model yacht — 
about a score of bright young native 
sailor lads, who looked very smart and 
** ship-shape ” in their British man-o’- 
war jackets. To them succeeded — as. 
my English host observed with a grin 
—aregiment of genuine infantry — that 
is, several dozen tiny Siamese children, 
dressed as Highland soldiers —to our 
no small surprise — in the gay tartan of 
the Clan Stewart, which set off their 
solemn little brown faces very pictur- 
esquely. 

And now a fresh burst of music her- 
alded the arrival of the native gran- 
dees, carried by white-robed slaves in 
varved chairs of ivory or inlaid wood, 
under the shade of huge many-colored 
umbrellas, which reminded us of those 
that we had seen overshadowing the 
black royalties of West Africa. Then 
followed the king’s brothers, beneath 
still larger umbrellas fringed with gold ; 
and finally — with a swarm of richly 
dressed attendants before and around 
him, carrying bundles of rattans across 





sun in full-dress suits of black broad-|the palms of their outstretched hands 
cloth, while waiting to offer our con-|—appeared the king himself —a slim, 


gratulations to the king. It fared even 
worse with the poor Siamese princes 
and nobles in their cumbrous dresses 
of colored silk, stiff with gold embroid- 
ery ; that worn by Prince Bhaskara- 
wongse — which he afterwards showed 


| rather good-looking young man of thirty 


—accompanied by three of his chil- 
idren, among whom the four-year-old 
| crown-prince is conspicuous by the tiny 

crown of diamonds which encircles his 
| little top-knot of fuzzy black hair. 
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Altogether, it was a famous show ; 
and the only drawback to its barbaric 
splendor was the group of uncouth 
creatures in bottle-shaped helmets that 
guard the outer gate, whose brown, 
ape-like forms, clad in faded scarlet 
jackets trimmed with tawdry gold lace, 
were irresistibly suggestive of an organ- 
grinder’s monkey. 

That night both banks of the Me- 
Nam (Mother of Waters), which forms 
the main thoroughfare of this amphibi- 
ous capital, were profusely illuminated, 
the very ships having every line of 
their hulls and rigging traced against 
the darkness in living fire. Conspicu- 
ous amid the swarm of crowns, arches, 
towers, stars, eic., that hovered phan- 
tom-like in the dark air, figured a mon- 
ster letter-box formed by countless tiny 
jets of fire—symbolizing the postal 
service recently established by the king 
through the interior of Siam — around 
which a ring of shining letters wished 
** Prosperity to the King and the Postal 
and Telegraph Union.” <A girdle of 
stars encircled the vast tower of the 
Wat-Cheng (Elephant Temple) on the 
right bank ; and the tall, spear-pointed 
pagoda that sentinelled the royal mau- 
soleum stood out in one great spire of 
quivering flame against the vast gulf of 
blackness, like the red-hot pinnacles of 
Dante’s infernal city glaring through 
the sunless gloom of the nether world. 

A month later came the second and 
more characteristic of the two great 
national pageants —the “ Visitation of 
the Temples” by the king and his 
court — and, early on the appointed 
morning, in order to make sure of hav- 
ing a full view of the day’s proceed- 
ings, we established ourselves, by the 
advice of « veteran English resident, in 
the courtyard of the most celebrated 
temple of all—the far-famed Wat- 
Cheng. 

This eldest and most stately of the 
great temples of Bangkok is now fast 
falling to decay, the whole lower part 
of it being little better than an absolute 
ruin ; for in Siam, as in Burma, no one 
ever dreams of repairing anything ; 
and when any building — house, tem- 
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ple, or palace — begins to crumble 
away, the custom is not to restore it, 
but to build another in its stead. The 
damp, slimy pavement of the weed- 
grown courtyard is heaped with the 
remains of shattered cornices and fallen 
pillars ; and stones, dust, and rubbish 
have choked up not a few of the small, 
gloomy cells that form a kind of cloister 
around the four sides of the quadran- 
gle, which, once tenanted by yellow- 
robed Buddhist monks with shaven 
crowns, are now shared by toads and 
serpents, with gangs of native thieves. 

Through one of the countless clefts 
in these mouldering walls struggles a 
stray gleam of sunshine, glimmering 
faintly upon the gilded fragments of 
the sacred images of Buddha, one of 
which has a somewhat curious history. 
Between two blocks of stone in the 
niche where it used to stand may still 
be seen a narrow opening, not unlike 
the slit of a letter-box, into which once 
fell the offerings dropped through the 
mouth of the idol by the rich, and sub- 
sequently taken out from behind by 
the poor, in the belief that the holy 
image itself sent them the money. But 
in process of time, when the temple 
began to decay and to be deserted by 
its richer worshippers, the contribu- 
tions gradually ceased ; and then the 
poorer folk, finding that their idol had 
suspended the payment of his period- 
ical dividends, avenged his remissness 
by breaking him in pieces on the spot. 

This abode of desolation, however, 
has still some inhabitants of its own, of 
a very appropriate kind. As you pick 
your way amid the heaps of ruin, grim- 
looking warriors start up before you 
with brandished weapons, and hideous 
monsters threaten yoy with greedy 
fangs and uplifted paws. But no 
sound issues from the gaping jaws — 
the ponderous clubs never fall, the 
menacing claws never strike; all are 
of cold, hard stone, like the spell-bound 
guardians of some enchanted palace, 
awaiting the destined champion whose 
coming shall arouse them from the tor- 
por of ages. 

When you stand at the foot of the 
great pagoda itself, you seem to be 
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looking up at a mountain of living 
rainbows, flashing and quivering inces- 
santly like falling water; and it re- 
quires some time to grasp all the details 
of this singular structure, seemingly so 
magnificent, but really so mean and 
poor. Around the central tower stand 
ranged like a life-guard four massive 
pagodas of the bell-shaped pattern, so 
universal both in Burma and Siam, 
each ascended by a steep, narrow stair, 
and all four inlaid with colored porce- 
lain, while above them a mighty pin- 
nacle springs up into the sky like an 
embodied prayer, to a height of more 
than two hundred feet. 

At the first glance the blaze of many- 
colored splendor that lights up this 
tower from base to summit might lead 
one to suppose it thickly set with pre- 
cious stones, or at least inlaid with the 
costliest porcelain. But the admiring 
spectator is grievously disillusionized 
when he comes nearer to it, and sees 
that this show of glittering magnifi- 
cence is produced merely by countless 
fragments of common earthenware 
plates dabbed into a thick coating of 
stucco, like almonds in hard-bake ! 

Between the sentinel towers, the 
pyramidal sides of the structure slope 
upward in one great mass of sculptured 
archways, painted crockets, carved cor- 
nices, and scale-shaped tiles of green 
and gold, rising terrace above terrace, 
without order and without end. Ever 
and anon start up weirdly through this 
wilderness of gorgeous hues a long line 
of goblin forms in many-colored rodes 
and pointed caps, whose uplifted arms 
seem to support the projecting cornice 
overhead — intended to represent an- 
gels, though their black, misshapen 
visages and htge tusks make them 
look more like devils. 

In the courtyard of this strange 
place we posted ourselves on the ap- 
pointed day, to await the coming of the 
king and his suite. We had no lack of 
company, for the whole enclosure, so 
voiceless and deserted at other times, 
was now full to overflowing. White- 
frocked slaves; helmeted soldiers ; 
doll-faced Chinamen in huge straw 
hats ; blue-coated guardsmen ; stunted, 
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greasy market- women with hair 
cropped as short as the bristles of a 
scrubbing-brush ; bare-limbed peasants 
from the rice-swamps, whose dark skin 
was covered as with a blue gauze veil 
by the elaborate tattooing which their 
superstition believed to be a sure charm 
against all weapons; and children in 
the native full-dress of a string of 
beads round the neck and a brass ring 
on each wrist — eddied around us like a 
sea. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Siam- 
ese Cabinet ministers, room had been 
made for our party, which included the 
British consul and the American am- 
bassador, General H » on a raised 
stone platform occupied by themselves, 
close to the spot where the king was to 
land; and from this point of vantage 
we beheld not a few spectacles which, 
however common in this strange re- 
gion, would be abundantly startling 
anywhere else. 

Just in front of us halted a native 
boat, one of the crew of which, while 
rowing, had held between his toes the 
*buri”’ or native cigar that he had just 
been smoking, formed of a huge reed 
stuffed with tobacco. In an open space 
a little to the rear of the seething 
crowd around us, a group of supple, 
slender-limbed native children, with 
nothing on but a wreath of flowers 
around their solitary head-tuft of bristly 
black hair—the cutting of which is to 
a Siamese boy what the putting on of 
his first tail-coat is to an English one 
—were playing a kind of Orientalized 
lawn tennis with a ball of palm-pith, 
which they struck to and fro, not with 
their hands, but with their feet, using 
the sole and the instep with equal ease. 

A little farther on, a small Siamese 
cottage of plank and shingle was coming 
gravely up the river by itself, steered 
with a huge, clumsy oar by its propri- 
etor, who stood on the wooden stair in 
front of the door with his children 
around him. One of these—a little 
mite barely old enough to walk alone — 
suddenly tumbled overboard, but, ap- 
parently not a whit discomposed, coolly 
swam after his locomotive home, and 
scrambled up again to the side of his 
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philosophic father, who seemed as little 
disturbed by this incident as the hero 
of it himself. 

But all at once a buzz of excitement 
through the crowd, and a general turn- 
ing of heads up the river toward the 
palace, warned us that the Procession 
of Barges —the great show of the day 
—was just coming in sight. And a 
gallant sight it was. The king’s state 
barge, which headed the procession, 
was one blaze of bright paint and gild- 
ing throughout its entire length, which 
was very considerable, for it was rowed 
by a hundred men, all as gorgeous as 
tropical butterflies in their uniform of 
scarlet and blue, which are the royal 
colors of Siam. Bow and stern alike 
were one mass of gilding, and twisted 
into fantastic curves, which glittering 
in the cloudless sun, might well have 
been mistaken for the coils of a mon- 
strous snake ; and over the stern hung, 
by way of ornament, the tail of a yak, 
the famous grunting ox of Tibet. Near 
the bow stood a richly dressed person- 
age, who seemed to act as boatswain, 
and regulated the movements of the 
oarsmen by thumping against the planks 
upon which he stood the end of a long 
bamboo which he held in his right 
hand ; and just behind him was planted 
a small cannon, as if to shoot him in 
case he neglected his duty. After every 
stroke, all the hundred rowers shot 
their broad-bladed oars into the air at 
once, with a sudden jerk, the effect of 
which —all the oars being profusely 
gilded —was like that of a flash of 
lightning. 

Just amidships, beneath a small, 
open-sided pavilion loaded with bar- 
baric ornaments, sat the young king 
himself, with the pagoda-shaped crown 
of Siam upon his head. This crown is 
only worn once in three years, which is 
just as well for the unfortunate wearer, 
its weight being fully thirty-six pounds 
English ; and were it to fall off, there 
is no saying what might be the conse- 
quence, only one official in the whole 
realm being empowered to touch the 
crown, which even the king himself 
must not do. In fact, the dilemma is 
the same as that of the luckless king of 
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Spain who was burned to death be- 
cause the proper officer was not at 
hand to put him out. Following the 
king came the boats of the various 
princes and nobles, similarly decorated, 
the crews being as gay as a flower- 
show in their dresses of bright yellow, 
green, blue, or crimson, to which the 
dazzling sunshine did full justice. But 
one and all kept at a respectful dis- 
tance from the king’s barge, it being 
ordained by law that the crew of any 
boat daring to run against that which 
carries the person of Siamese royalty, 
shall all be beheaded on the spot ; and 
though this humane statute has lately 
fallen into disuse, the native boatmen 
had evidently a wholesome fear of see- 
ing it suddenly revived for their espe- 
cial benefit. 

On landing from his barge, the king 
was borne into the courtyard of the 
ancient temple upon a kind of litter ; 
but the same distinction was not ex- 
tended to all his numerous brothers, 
three or four of whom — strapping lads 
of fifteen or sixteen — were carried like 
babies in the arms of their native at- 
tendants, with their bare brown limbs 
dangling down in a queer, helpless 
fashion that recalled to me how I had 
once seen the august governor of an 
African colony dragged out of the surf 
on tothe beach, with his feet higher 
than his head, by the black hands of 
three or four stalwart negroes. 

As the Lord of the White Elephant 
went past, the native spectators, to a 
man, went down on their hands and 
knees and bowed their faces to the 
very dust; and at the same instant I 
myself performed an equally low pros- 
tration without intending it. One of 
the Siamese ministers —a _ corpulent 
old fellow with a broad, heavy, good- 
humored face — had just offered me a 
light open-work iron chair recently im- 
ported from Paris, which shut up like 
a penknife the moment I sat down 
upon it, and sent me rolling in the 
dust, to the immeasurable delight of 
the bystanders. The only thing to be 
done was to get up again and join in 
the laugh ; but hardly had I done so, 
when down went the old minister him- 
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self in turn in precisely the same fash- 
ion and lay sprawling on his back in 
the dirt, his great bulk and weight 
making it no easy matter for him to 
rise again. 

How much of this absurd scene the 
king had witnessed, I cannot tell ; but 
I afterwards learned that he had sin- 
gled out my wife and myself as new 
faces in the ministerial circle —for he 
was already familiar with those of the 
consul and the general—and had 
asked one of his courtiers who we 
were. The latter answered —there 
being naturally no Siamese equivalent 
for ‘‘ newspaper correspondents ”’ — that 
we were “ people who made marks on 
paper ”?—a not inapt definition of a 
good many authors of the present day. 








From Chambers’ Journal. 

THE BIRTH OF THE MECHANICAL 

POWERS. 

THE tendency of modern research 
is to establish the proposition that hu- 
man society is an organism which has 
grown to a complex form out of simple 
beginnings. It is difficult for the 
trained intellect of to-day to form a 
mental picture of the untrained intelli- 
gence of the earliest men, and the lan- 
guage in which we express that primary 
mental condition does not convey exact 
notions to the mind. It is harder to 
imagine than to describe a mind with 
no logical thought, and no knowledge 
of natural facts, still harder to conceive 
with what slowness any progress ever 
took place. Yet, as we travel back 
upon the historic past into the region 
of pre-history, we at length encounter 
men around whom and in whom there 
played physical forces of which they 
had no comprehension. Logical infer- 
ence supports written tradition in say- 
ing that the remotest men had to start 
in life with no stock in trade but a 
group of faculties which as yet were 
wholly undeveloped. 

These earliest men found themselves 
environed by the facts of life ; and it 
was the observation, not only of nat- 
ural events, but of the ways of other 
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sentient beings, and themselves, which 
first taught them the rudiments of me- 
chanics. There is a fable which, like 
most, has a philosophic basis, that men 
first learned the art of swimming by 
watching the instinctive actions of a 
young frog. A popular writer pub- 
lished some years ago a collection of 
instances in which human inventions 
were anticipated by the blind instinct 
of beasts or herbs, and has shown, for 
example, that the aquatic plant known 
as Utricularia applied the principle of 
the crab-pot ages before ever an archaic 
fisherman caught crabs by that means. 
And there is no doubt that in many 
cases the slow, half-intelligent percep- 
tion of the methods adopted in nature 
for achieving mechanical results was 
one chief source of instruction for the 
earliest engineers. 

The axiom that example is better 
than precept is one which has exerted 
an immense influence upon social evo- 
lution, and that influence made itself 
felt in two ways. Some particular man 
would happen to do a certain thing, 
probably by accident, and others who 
noticed it would be at once filled with 
the desire to imitate it. In certain 
French watering-places, three or four 
years ago, there arose a fashion amongst 
the women of wearing gloves of dif- 
ferent colors— for instance, a_ black 
glove on the right hand and a white 
glove on the left. This practice owed 
its birth to the fact that at a certain 
concert early in the year a leader of 
fashion appeared in the room wearing 
odd gloves in this way. She had put 
them on unconsciously, and was hor- 
rified when she discovered her blun- 
der; but the other women present at 
once imagined that this was the new 
mode, and it was instantly adopted. In 
ways just as accidental, individuals who 
had acquired a reputation for special 
wisdom or aptitude would in early so- 
cicties become at once objects of minute 
imitation. 

All mechanical labor must in the na- 
ture of things start from the foundation 
afforded by the human hand. But men 
would live in the world a very short 





time before beginning to see that many 























mechanical enterprises required a 
greater hand-power than that of a sin- 
gle man. The inference suggested by 
a study of the human remains of the 
glacial drift is that, from the very first, 
men turned themselves into a sort of 
compound machine by pulling together. 
Two facts conspired to impart to this 
act a peculiar development. The in- 
nate distaste of men to use their own 
hands on the one side, and the need for 
disposing of prisoners taken in war on 
the other, would, in an age of physical 
struggle, when one race could hope to 
exist only by effacing another, lead 
conquering tribes to utilize the accumu- 
lated energy of living captive men. In 
this sense it may be said that the first 
machine ever invented was a slave- 
gang, and the first engineer its task- 
master. 

But besides the energy obtained from 
men, early engineers were not slow to 
utilize the power stored up in other 
animals. There is evidence that even 
in the paleolithic age the art of domes- 
ticating animals was already in vogue ; 
and one of the earliest scratched bones 
extant —the remote precursor of all 
pictorial art — represents a man in the 
act of guiding a rude lopped pole, 
drawn by a horse, as a sort of primitive 
plough. The fact that in the Danish 
‘¢ kitchen-middens,”? or rubbish-heaps, 
all the marrow bones are found to be 
split and gnawed, is regarded as proof 
of the existence at that time of a breed 
of domestic dogs. The ass, also, as far 
back as Semitic traditions go, was a 
beast of burden in western Asia. 
When it is remembered that the ass is 
regarded as capable of five times the 
work that can be done by a man, and 
that the horse is ten times as powerful 
as a man, it will at once be perceived 
that the adoption of these animals as 
prime movers would add immensely to 
the mechanical capabilities of early en- 
gineers. 

The precise relative date at which 
water-power first came into use cannot 
be asserted. Amongst the remains of 
the Stone Age, from the earliest to 
those which, from their superior fin- 
ish and more perfect adaptation, are 
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thought to be later in point of time, 
there is no class more frequent than 
that of mortars and pestles. Sandstone 
blocks, or querns, bearing hollows 
which have about them the aspect of 
having been formed by the pounding 
of corn upon them, have been often 
found, and the whole inference is sup- 
ported by other considerations that 
during the age of Stone the water- 
wheel as an agent for grinding corn 
was not yet invented. The utilization 
of human energy involved in the grind- 
ing of corn by hand was in fact re- 
placed by that of quadrupeds long 
before horse and bullock power gave 
way to water-power. Cattle-mills, for 
instance, were in use amongst the Ro- 
mans at an early date. It is difficult to 
suppose that the first inventors of the 
water-wheel used it for any purpose 
other than grinding, and the inference 
is that mills driven by this power were 
of relatively late origin. There is rea- 
son to believe that the Egyptians had 
water-wheels in use in very early times ; 
and one is known to have been erected 
on the Tiber in the century before 
Christ. The first water-mill known in 
history is that described in connection 
with the Mithridatic wars. The tide- 
wheel is of quite recent origin, none 
being recorded earlier than those used 
by the Venetians in 1078 A.D. 

Windmills, also, were not known in 
Europe before the twelfth century, but 
are believed to have been in use in the 
East before this time. A sawmill is 
recorded to have been in use in Augs- 
burg in 1332. The fact that of all mod- 
ern African races not one has ever hit 
upon either water-power or wind-power 
seems to prove that they involve a 
knowledge of advanced kinematics not 
attained by any races out of the track 
of the early civilizations. 

Although the property of rubbed am- 
ber was perceived by Thales as early 
as the seventh century before Christ, 
yet it need scarcely be said that heat 
and electricity, as practical prime mov- 
ers, are developments of the past two 
hundred years. 

Let us now examine one by one, in 
the order of their birth, the mechanical 
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powers which are described as the sim- 
ple machines. Here it may be ob- 
served that whereas some of the lower 
animals do possess a knowledge of in- 
dividual powers, yet, if those particular 
powers fail, they are incapable of car- 
rying out their desires by other means, 
Monkeys, for instance, fetch them- 
selves cocoanuts and break them open 
at the same time by running up the 
palm-trunks and dropping the nuts to 
the ground. But if a nut should fall 
intact, the monkey would not have the 
cleverness to pick up a stone and break 
it; nor has it the aptitude to throw a 
stone upwards, and so bring the nut to 
the ground. Both these actions would 
imply the pre-requisite of an opposable 
thumb. Similarly, a beaver will drag a 
tree-trunk to the riverside, that it may 
be built into the beaver-dam ; but if 
the trunk be too heavy, it will not have 
the power to put one trunk on another, 
and so roll the trunk along. 

It is in this capacity for inventive- 
ness that the divergence of human 
aptitude from that of animals is to be 
found. Thus, there is no record of any 
brute creature ever deliberately and of 
set purpose transporting a weight from 
oue point to another by rolling it down 
a hill. Yet the savage race does not 
exist which is incapable of this simple 
exercise of the inventive mind. Again, 
there is no record of a savage who 
would not be smart enough to drag one 
trunk over a smaller one, and so lessen 
the friction of transport. It may be 
taken for granted that the roller, in the 
form of a pole from which lateral 
branches had been lopped by cutting, 
breaking, or fire, was one of the ear- 
liest mechanical. inventions. It would 
not be long before men perceived that 
by reducing the bulk of the trunk in 
the middle, the power of the roller was 
increased, because friction was re- 
duced, and in this way the middle part 
of the roller would at length develop 
into the axle, and its two ends into 
wheels. There is no evidence that 
trollies or carts of this rough pattern 
existed amongst the men of the Stone 
Age, and the theory that they had not 
yet been invented is strengthened by 





the fact that stone implements would 
have been incompetent to fashion a 
wheel. The earliest Chaldean monu- 
ments bear sculptured representations. 
of rude wooden carts with two fixed 
wheels drawn by asingle ox ; but these 
very sculptures themselves prove that 
metallic tools were in use at the time. 

The lever must be quite as old as the 
roller. When several felled poles lay 
together helter-skelter, one of them 
would most likely have one of its ends 
resting under another, and accidental 
depression of the free end would reveal 
the fact that heavy weights might be 
moved by pushing under them one end 
of a pole, and pushing under the pole 
another by way of fulcrum. The trans- 
port of heavy weights, therefore, might 
take place quite naturally amongst the 
men who preceded the metallic age by 
the use of poles as levers and rollers. 
At that stage nothing in the way of a 
crank or axle would have been known. 
The lever, like other powers, was of 
course known long before its properties 
had been investigated by the mathema- 
tician. It was, in fact, not until the 
time of Archimedes that the lever was 
explained. 

It may be useful here to point out 
that in the pre-metallic age, before 
nails were possible, fastenings were 
effected by means of knots. The older 
stone implements are distinguished 
from those of the newer age by having 
been lashed to a wood-shaft with leather 
thongs ; whereas, later on, men found 
out how much better it was to make a 
hole, either in the stone head or in the 
wooden handle. The. fact that stone 
implements are found scattered, singly 
here and there seems to suggest that 
they had slipped by accident out of the 
shafts through unskilful tying; and 
from this we may infer that the granny- 
knots and other unscientific methods of 
tying which children instinctively adopt 
are a relic of the Stone Age fastenings. 

From the position in which their re- 
mains are found, it may be said that 
the Stone Age races of western Europe 
obtained their supplies of fresh water 
from running streams and lakes. They 
would therefore have no knowledge of 











































artificial wells, which seem to have 
been hit upon by Syrian nomads in 
very early times. At first, perhaps, 
vessels would be lowered by a thong, 
and then pulled up again ; but if a pole 
were placed across the well-mouth for 
purposes of safety, men would at once 
see the advantage of pulling the rope 
against the pole. Later on, they would 
acquire the means of fixing the pole in 
the holes of vertical boards, and so the 
pulley would arise. Even before this 
invention, it is probable that men hit 
upon the plan, when dragging a heavy 
weight by means of a leather thong, of 
passing the thong round a handy tree. 

The precise manner in which the 
wedge was invented cannot be shown. 
Perhaps some archaic workman, ham- 
mering away at a block of wood with a 
flint knife, found the knife enter the 
wood and become fixed. In the effort 
to wrench it out, the block would split. 

While the engineer of to-day is a 
being of a very different stamp from 
the engineer of the long-ago, the differ- 
ence is one of degree rather than kind. 
Modern mechanical activity has shown 
itself not in the invention of new ma- 
chines so much as in the application of 
new prime movers. The tendency of 
the time is to replace the prime movers 
of the early ages by others involving 
less human waste. The classic trireme 
was to all intents and purposes a ship 
propelled by a compound engine, whose 
cranks were human elbows, and whose 
pistons were human arms. A rower 
would not miss his stroke more fre- 
quently than the needle of a sewing- 
machine misses a stitch. But the 
comparative costliness of men as prime 
movers has been amply demonstrated 
by the calculation that, to do the same 
number of units of work as that pro- 
duced by the motor of a Cunarder no 
fewer than a quarter of a million row- 
ers would be required. 

But enough has been said to show 
that, before the age of iron, men had 
made considerable progress in mechan- 
ical invention, and it needed only the 
introduction of that metal to enable 
them to carry out the principles already 
known to gigantic issues. 


Lines by Tom Sheridan, 











From The Athenzum, 
LINES BY TOM SHERIDAN. 
SHERIDAN’s elder son Tom said 


many clever things, but he did not 
strive to make his mark in literature. 
Some letters from him are preserved 
among the Sheridan papers at Framp- 
ton Court, Dorsetshire, and several 
verses, which may be read with special 
interest now, are appended to one of 
them. They were written towards the 
end of 1811 or at the beginning of 1812. 
The subject was the total wreck of a 
man-of-war, about which the following 
particulars appeared in the ** Annual 
Register ’’ for 1811 : — 


Rathmilton, December 6th: his Maj- 
esty’s ship Saldanha, one of our finest 
frigates, commanded by Captain the Hon. 
W. Pakenham, brother to the Earl of Long- 
ford, sailed from Cork on the 19th of 
November, to relieve his Majesty’s ship 
Endymion off Lough Swilly. Having 
reached the harbor, she again sailed on the 
30th, with the intention of proceeding to 
the westward. On the evening of the 4th 
of December it blew the most dreadful hur- 
ricane. At about ten o’clock at night, 
through the darkness and the storm, a 
light was seen from the signal-towers, sup- 
posed to be on board the Saldanha, passing 
rapidly up the harbor. When the daylight 
appeared the ship was discovered to be a 
complete wreck in Ballyna Stokes-bay. 
Every one of the three hundred souls on 
board had perished, and all the circum- 
stances of her calamitous loss had thus 
perished with her, The bodies of Capt. 
Pakenham and about two hundred of the 
crew are said to have been washed ashore, 
and were interred in a neighboring burying 
ground. 


The late Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, the son of Tom and the squire of 
Frampton, has written concerning the 
letter which accompanied the lines, 
that ‘‘it was addressed to Mrs. Mary 
Moncrieff, of Pitcathley House, Bridge 
of Earn, when he was in delicate 
health, and wintering with Lord Pon- 
sonby, at Ventnor, in the Isle of 
Wight, about the year 1812.” The 
letter runs thus : — 

Ventnor, New Inn, Thursday. 


My DEAR MApDAM,—I have taken the 
liberty of sending you a few stanzas I wrote 
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on the loss of the Saldanha to show you 
how Ossian has been plundered (though 
most unconsciously on my part) in another 
instance, but if you recollect the circum- 
stances attending that ship’s wreck, you 
will see that the image was unavoidably 
suggested by the facts, & I doubt not 
Campbell might with justice plead the 
same reason. — Plagiarism is much oftener 
involuntary than critics are willing to ad- 
mit, in this I think you will agree with me. 
For my own part I am always ready to 
gather the Flowers I meet with in Poetry, 
without either turning up my nose at the 
herbage which may surround them, or im- 
agining too nicely whether they were trans- 
planted or indigenous.—My Vanity will 
not let me conclude without adding a word 
or two in behalf_of my own offspring.— The 
perversion of the text of ‘‘ Rule Britannia”’ 
is obvious —my only excuse is that I felt at 
the moment indignant, at the thoughtless 
& extravagant sentiment, with which it is 
so often accompanied. — The lines are of 
too lawless a character to bear the. test of 
criticism, & I have purposely left them, 
with many Blemishes, obvious even to my- 
self, rather than pretend to more than I 
intended, I think too that compositions 
of this Description often lose in spirit what 
they gain by correctness. — They were 
written from the feelings of the moment & 
at the moment —so judge of them. I hon- 
estly own I like them myself. — Mrs. Sher- 
idan would have paid her respects to you 
to-day, had the weather permitted, you 
would have been at no loss to entertain 
her, as you cannot love Flowers, more than 
she does. —I beg my best compliments to 
Mr. Barwis, & remain Dear Madam, your 
obt Sert, 
Tuos. SHERIDAN. 


THE SALDANHA. 


‘‘ Britannia rules the waves’? — 
Heard’ st thou that dreadful roar ? 
Hark ! ’tis bellowed from the caves 
Where Lough Swilly’s billow raves, 
And three hundred British graves 
Taint the shore. 


No voice of life was there — 

*Tis the Dead who raise that cry — 

The Dead — who heard no prayer 

As they sank in wild despair, 

Chaunt in scorn that boastful air 
Where they lie. 
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‘*Rule Britannia’’ sung the crew, 
When the stout Saldanha sailed, 
And her colors as they flew, 
Flung the warrior cross to view 
Which in battle to subdue 

Ne’er had failed. 


Bright rose the laughing morn 
(That morn which sealed their doom), 
Dark and sad is her return, 
And the storm-lights faintly burn 
As they toss upon her stern 
’Mid the gloom. 


From the lonely Beacon’s height 
As the watchmen gazed around, 
They saw that flashing light 
Drive swift athwart the night, 
Yet the wind was fair and right 
For the Sound. 


But no mortal power shall now 

That crew and vessel save — 

They are shrouded as they go 

In a hurricane of snow, 

And the track beneath her prow 
Is their grave. 


There are spirits of the Deep 

Who, when the warrant’s given, 

Rise raging from their sleep 

On rock or mountain steep 

Or ’mid thunder clouds that keep 
The wrath of Heaven. 


High the eddying mists are whirl’d, 

As they rear their giant forms, 

See ! their tempest-flag’s unfurl’d, 

Fierce they sweep the prostrate world, 

And the withering Lightning’s hurl’d 
Thro’ the storms. 


O’er Swilly’s rocks they soar, 
Commissioned watch to keep ; 
Down, down with thund’ring roar, 
The exulting Demons pour ; 
The Saldanha floats no more 

On the deep ! 


The dreadful *hest is past ; 
All is silent as the grave ; 
One shriek was first and last, 
Scarce a death-sob drunk the blast 
As sunk her towering mast 

’ Neath the wave. 


‘* Britannia rules the waves !”’ 

Oh ! vain and impious boast ; 

Go, mark, presumptuous slaves, 

Where He who sinks or saves, 

Scars the sands with countless graves 
Round your coast ! 








